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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Our secret ALLIES: Behind the “package deals” and the 
scrambling for seats at the Foreign Ministers round table 
in Geneva, the fate of the people of Berlin and of the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain must be an ever-present consider- 
ation for observers and policy-makers alike. If it is indeed 
Moscow’s main purpose to secure the West’s acquiescence 
in the present division of Europe, the spectacle of recent 
Soviet diplomatic advances can only arouse foreboding. 

The last six months of East-West relations can be said 
to be bounded by an ultimatum and a threat, both the re- 
flections of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s delicate di- 
plomacy. Last November Khrushchev demanded East-West 
negotiations on Berlin and Germany. And just a week ago. 
alone among the leaders of the great powers, he set the stage 
for the negotiations with the curtain cue that Russia is 
capable of destroying the West. 

The grim reality of Soviet power and successes would be 
utterly disheartening were it not for an article of faith to 
which all democrats must hold: Man’s quest for freedom 
may be blocked and frustrated, but it cannot be destroyed. 
The article. of faith is bolstered by fact—the 1953 uprisings 
in East Berlin and East Germany, and in Pilsen, Czecho- 
slovakia; the 1956 “Bread and Freedom” march in Poznan, 
Poland, and the Hungarian Revolution—and now the 
national-religious revolt in Tibet. All these are facts, how- 
ever miraculous. 

Tue New Leaver has long been committed to the prop- 
osition that the satellite nations are our secret allies. We 
have expressed this commitment, over many years, by the 





publication of innumerable articles describing their {ate and 
their resistance. As the Foreign Ministers Conference gives 
way to the summit conference likely to take place this sum. 
mer, we intend to study this subject with a series on Easter 
Europe. 

We have already lined up three articles by experts who 
will become frequent correspondents on their areas of inter. 
est. On Poland, we have M. K. Dziewanowski, from 1949 to 
1952 a Research Fellow of Harvard University’s Russian 
Research Center and currently Associate Professor of History 
at Boston College. He is author of the just-published his 
torical study, The Communist Party of Poland. 

On Rumania, a young English barrister, Lionel Bloch, 
who interrupted his studies at the University of Bucharest 
to flee the country in 1948. He writes on international affairs 
for Time and Tide, Twentieth Century, Soviet Survey and 
other British publications, and broadcasts for the BBC's 
overseas service. 

On Bulgaria, a long-time student of Bulgarian affairs, 
L. Brisby, who broadcasts regularly for the BBC's East 
European service and is author of Les Rélations Russo- 
Bulgares, 1878-1886, published by the Lausanne University 
Press. 


Latin America: NL’s concern for the advance of democ- } 
racy extends no less to our neighbors to the south than to | 


Eastern Europe. We'd like to call particular attention to the 
succinct article on page 13 by José Figueres, former presi- 
dent of Costa Rica and a pioneer of democratic institutions 
in Latin America. 
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Leader @ May 1°, 1959 


Aroused by Communist China's aggression in Tibet, India's resentments and fears 


are slowly transforming ‘friendly’ neutralism into ‘correct’ neutrality 


New Delhi vs. Peking 





BOMBAY 


EFORE Peking suddenly decided 
i to force the pace of Communism 
in Tibet, the Indian Government and 
the Indian people saw eye-to-eye on 
foreign policy. Both approved of 
Panch Shila, the five principles of 
Prime 


peaceful coexistence which 


Minister Jawaharlal Nehru negoti- 
ated with Communist Chinese For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai. Both sin- 
cerely believed that non-alignment 
was proper for a country struggling 
to pull itself up by its sandal straps. 
even though sometimes this led to 
aligning democracy and Commu- 
nism, freedom and totalitarian nega- 
tions. 

A few Indians felt queasy, but they 
consoled themselves with ihe fact that 
countries in the free world also had 
imperialist skeletons in their closets. 
The country as a whole successfully 
hypnotized itself with clichés about 
freedom, self-determination and the 
right of all people everywhere to 
shape their own destinies. 

Today, the Government and the 
ruling National 


lip-service to non- 


Indian Congress 
party still pay 
alignment. Nehru still spells out pol- 
icy on Tibet as being governed by 
three factors: (1) preservation of the 
security and integrity of India; (2) 
desire to maintain friendly relations 
with China; (3) deep sympathy for 
and continued belief in the autonomy 
of Tibet. But passionate sincerity 
seems to have seeped out of these 
professions. And while Nehru con- 








SHAROKH SABAVALA reports on India 
jor the Christian Science Monitor. 





By Sharokh Sabavala 


tinues his mechanical performance as 
Asia’s leading neutralist, more and 
more Indians are growing conscious 
of the basic unrealism of at least 
some of his policies. 

China is mainly responsible for the 
awakening which is causing deep fis- 
sures to appear between the Govern- 
ment and people here. In the last five 
Chinese 


makers have been showing as much 


years, for instance, map- 
as 30,000 square miles of Indian ter- 
ritory as belonging to the People’s 
Republic. This cartographic invasion 
was viewed as nothing more than an 
academic irritation by most Indians, 


Nehru Lok 


Sabha (Lower House of Parliament) 


until came before the 
last year to admit that Indian grazing 
lands on the Tibetan border had been 
forcibly occupied by Chinese herds- 
men. 

Just before the revolt in Tibet be- 





NEHRU: MECHANICAL PERFORMANCE 








came the main topic of conversation 
in Indian bazaars, a party of Indian 
officers, skiing in the Ladakh region 
of Kashmir, suddenly was kidnapped 
by the Chinese Army on the grounds 
that it was contravening the terri- 
tories of the People’s Republic. A 
similar incident has now been re- 
ported from the borders of the north 
Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, which 
borders on Tibet. Ten Indian Army 
men were arrested by superior forces, 
whisked across the border, separately 
incarcerated and interrogated in ver- 
minous cells and then returned to the 
frontier blindfolded. 

India, of course, has protested to 
Peking on numerous occasions. The 
replies to date, according to Nehru, 
are inadequate. Meanwhile, China ob- 
viously does not recognize the entire 
international McMahon Line which 
separates its territories from the east 
Indian State of Assam. Burma faces a 
similar problem. There is the con- 
tinuing disagreement about grazing 
lands, and a new dispute on territory 
is about to start in Ladakh, where, 
the’ Indian Government thought, the 
frontier had been demarcated beyond 
dispute. 

So much, then, for the “security 
and integrity of India” as far as 
China is concerned. As for maintain- 
ing friendship, India has tried its best 
in the last few years to gain for China 
a cloak of respectability in the inter- 
national sphere. But throughout 1958 
Peking sought determinedly to under- 
cut Indian trade, to drive Indian ex- 
porters out of the Southeast Asian 
markets, to destroy its traditional 
commerce even with the Himalayan 


regions. Finally, toward the end of 
that New Delhi, 
sponsored the visit to China of the 


year, which had 
noted Indian demographer, Professor 
Chandrasekhar, really showed signs 
of being roused when he returned to 
tell this country that the attitude of 
the Chinese people ranges from “total 
ignorance to absolute contempt.” 

The average Indian is iong-suffer- 
ing. He will turn a blind eye and pre- 
sent his other cheek again and again 
if he thinks that by so doing he will 
earn some friendship. But there is a 
limit, which has now been reached. 
Moreover, as he plays host to a grow- 
ing legion of refugees from Tibet, he 
suddenly has begun to realize that 
Communism is not compatible with 
religious freedom and tolerance, even 
if this “ism” is practiced by an Asian 
neighbor. No one in this country ex- 
pects Soviet Russia to express too 
much concern about religious suscep- 
tibilities, but the 
thought. were different in this and 


Chinese, it was 


several other India now 


this 


gained, has 


respects. 


knows otherwise, and from 


knowledge. painfully 
sprung a nation-wide revulsion which 
has landslided Nehru’s Government 
into opening wide its doors to the 
Tibetans. 

On the surface nothing much has 
changed. Neutrality still is the settled 
theme. coexistence still the magic, if 





somewhat tarnished, formula. But just 
below this nation’s usually phlegmatic 
crust, an upheaval is going on. In- 
dians are concerned about their se- 
curity. They are worried about their 
neighbors—Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan. 
More and more openly, they are say- 
ing it is time that the Communist 
Government of Kerala is ousted from 
its south Indian base, even if other 
than constitutional methods are to be 
used. In Parliament, the once-vocif- 
erous local Communist opposition 
group is temporarily reduced to si- 
been 


noticed to greet the Prime Minister 


lence. Parliament also has 
with less than its customary warmth, 
especially when he makes statements 
seeking to restrain Indian anger at 
recent border incidents. 

All this is not without its effect on 
the Government. Nehru has report- 
edly been influenced by recent com- 
munications from United Arab Re- 
public President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser and Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, 
whose experiences with Communism 
have been less happy than his own. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, New 
Delhi is shifting its stand from a neu- 
trality which has been overtly 
friendly to the Communist world to a 
policy which will now attempt to be 
more correct. 

There is a noticeably better appre- 


ciation in official Indian circles of 





TITO AND NASSER: EXPERIENCES WITH COMMUNISM 


INFLUENCE NEHRU 





United States views on Russia and 
China. Official India also is nclined, 
despite continuance of exacerbating 
incidents, toward a_ rapprochement 
with Pakistan, so that the subconti. 
nent’s jointly 
planned. It is also openly initiating 
joint defense measures with the king. 
dom of Nepal, and battalions of the 
Assam Rifles have been reinforced 
to patrol the east Indian border, 
Relations with the Soviet Union 
have not yet been subjected to paral. 
lel tensions, but it is noted that New 


defense may be 


Delhi is no longer enthusiastic about 
sponsoring cultural and other mis 
sions to Moscow. At the other end, 
Nehru has been under attack by So. 
viet theoreticians for attempting to 
explain to his party the basic differ. 
ences between Communism and Ip. 
dian Socialism. Nehru said. last Av- 
gust, that Communism ignores cer. 
tain essential needs in human nature 
and “eventually will be overthrown.” 
“It is failing,” he added, “because of 
its rigidity, because suppression of 
individual liberty is bringing about 
powerful reactions, because of its con- 
tempt for the moral and _ spiritual 
side of life and because it tends to de 
prive human behavior of standards 
and values.” This evaluation from: 
friend was not kindly received either 
in Peking or Moscow. 

Everything Nehru said then is now 
heavily fellow. 
countrymen by events in Tibet. This 
is a gain for the free world. and the 


underlined for his 


repercussions will be felt increas 
ingly, at least in South Asia, in the 
coming months. India and its Pre 
mier are no longer dewy-eyed abou! 
“the great October Revolution.” With 
disillusion a new maturity is emery 
ing. In New Delhi this maturity die 
tates the need to keep open a line @ 
retreat for China, so that on Tibet, #! 
any rate, it is not pushed into a pot 
tion where prestige and “face” ru 
out the possibility of second thoughts 
Indians grudgingly admit that this * 
sound diplomatic practice, but wha 
they dispute is Nehru’s judgment 
the prospects of Tibetan autonom! 
and the Dalai Lama’s return to Lhast 
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WASHINGTON 

UST AFTER last fall’s election, that 
. with the cartoon, Herblock, 
drew a masterpiece. Two fat and 
ancient kings properly 
with tiaras and standing behind the 
turrets of solid 
anxiously gazing down a rocky road. 


decorated 


battlements were 
Along this primitive highway hur- 
ried scores of anxious little men. 
And one ancient monarch murmured 
to the other: “Can you make out if 
they look real determined?” The 
obese and troubled monarchs were 
labeled “House Rules Committee 
“Present Senate Fili- 


buster Rule.” And the approaching 


Power” and 


common people were, of course, the 
“New Congressmen” and the “New 
Senators.” This pungent picture rep- 
resents the whole 
seemed in November. The Democratic 
liberals had such an enormous ma- 
jority that the world was theirs. 

I saw and felt all this when I visited 
Washington in January. None of my 
liberal friends had the least idea that 
the Democratic dream would not 
come true. There were about 50 
young, new Congressmen who had 
been elected—and for the first time, 
in districts which had previously been 
Republican. One of them came from 
a Vermont district which had elected 
Republicans for 104 years. These 
young men were really starry-eyed. 
They had campaigned on liberal plat- 
forms. Many of them did not expect 
to be elected. When they took a look 
at their party’s majority, they had 
illusions «| grandeur. With enormous 
majoritie. in House and Senate, 
what was to prevent them from mak- 


ing the 


situation as it 


ountry over according to 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Liberal Letdown 
in Congress 


the prescription which had won the 
election? 

Four months have passed since 
those dreamful days. I have returned 
to Washington and the same boys 
who formerly uttered their cries of 
“If the 


Democratic party doesn’t get a move 


triumph now say to me: 


on pretty quick, it will be in a heck 
of a lot of trouble in 1960.” The 
Senate is doing a good job, I am told. 
The Area Redevelopment Bill, the 
Housing Bill, the School Construc- 
tion Bill, the Kennedy-Ervin Labor 
Bill, the Community Facilities Bill 
and a lot of others make a fine pro- 
gram. But not one of them has even 
been presented to the House. 

Perhaps the country is already 
weary of tales about the Rules Com- 
mittee. There was a lot of talk about 
it at the beginning of the session. 
The liberal members of the House 
made a stalwart effort to reform it. 
They thought they had made some 
moderate improvement, but it now 
looks as if they were wrong. This 
Committee was originally established 
to guide bills through the House, to 
see that they didn’t get into one an- 
other’s way. But it has long since 
assumed and wielded the authority 
to pigeonhole any measures which 
its members happen not to like. The 
whole liberal program lies effectively 
buried in its files. 

The fact that things have reached 
this state is due to a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) and Repub- 
lican Leader Joe Martin used to have 
working arrangements which were 
out. 
When the liberal group that was try- 


practical and honestly carried 









ing to reform the Rules Committee 
got down to the last ditch it appealed 
to the Speaker. And Rayburn, after 
careful thought, promised them that 
if any bill was held up for an un- 
reasonable time he would see that 
it was brought to the floor. 

Well, now this whole list of bills 
has been held up—and nothing has 
been done. As far as anyone knows, 
there is no intention to do anything. 
The experts behind the scenes say 
that when Rayburn made his promise 
he was depending upon the cooper- 
ation of Joe Martin. The two of 
them together could have coerced 
the Committee. But a few days after 
the promise was made, Joe Martin 
retired from the leadership, and 
fierce, bitter Charles Halleck (R.- 
Ind.) took his place. Since then, 
there has been no interparty cooper- 
ation. 

There are 12 members on this all- 
powerful Committee. According to 
an old rule, there are eight Demo- 
crats and four Republicans. But two 
of the Democrats are as reactionary 
as any Republican and the Republi- 
cans regularly vote as a bloc. The 
Chairman, an ultra-conservative Vir- 
ginian, has great power. The best 
that any progressive measure can ex- 
pect is a six-to-six vote. It is as good 
as a burial service. 

The liberal congressmen, natural- 
ly, intend to go back to Rayburn 
and ask him what he proposes to do 
to redeem his promise. He may ex- 
plain that the situation has changed 
and that under the new circumstances 
he canont stand by his word. 

In the meantime, the 1960 cam- 
paign is coming up. Both parties 
will have good, lively presidential 
candidates. But Democrats have long 
depended upon Congress. This time 
the voters gave them an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence, and they have 
done practically nothing. The Senate 
has passed a program and the House 
has not. Our 50 starry-eyed novices 
will have to go back to their people 
and try to explain why nothing has 
happened, why they can’t campaign 
on their record. 








BRITAIN'S 
GROWING DOLE QUEUE 


Attack on inflation and sharp drop in world trade has sent unemployment soaring 


LONDON 
NEMPLOYMENT in Great Britain 
U is now at its highest level in 
19 years. Even with the recently an- 
nounced reduction in the dole queue 
it fell by 58,000 early last month— 
there are still 551,000 people regis- 
tered as unemployed in Great Britain, 
plus another 40,000 in the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland. 

The British percentage of jobless is 
2.5; in Northern Ireland it is almost 
10 per cent. Apart from the few weeks 
in the winter of 1947 when the nation 
ran into a fantastic “ice age” spell of 
weather and ran out of fuel, which 
resulted in the closure of factories 
for a fortnight, unemployment has 
not been so severe since 1940. 

But this is not all. There is in Brit- 
ain a phenomenon called “hidden 
unemployment.” This is the gray hin- 
terland just beyond the frontiers of 
actual unemployment, as _ registered 
at the labor exchanges, where people 
are either out of work without taking 
the trouble to register the fact, or, as 
more frequently happens, are in work 
of some sort but reduced to operat- 
ing for only a few days a week. 

Because of the phantom-like nature 
of this problem, Government statisti- 
cians never get around to recording 
its impact, No one knows exactly how 
many unregistered people are out of 
work, Mostly they are married women 
who were drawn into industry when 
the factories were booming. They did 
not take out employment cards in the 





labor 


Herald. 


GEOFFREY GOODMAN 


the 


covers 


for London Daily 


full sense of the word—a “full card” 
would cover unemployment benefits, 
work injuries, ete. They generally 
paid only a small insurance coverage 
to the State Plan to protect them- 
selves under the Industrial Injuries 
Act. 

When these people lose their jobs 
they are not entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits, so they don’t register 
with the labor bureau and nobody 
knows what happens to them. Some 
economists estimate that upwards of 
200,000 married women have been 
swept out of industry during the 
present recession and are “lost” to 
official figures. 

Then there are the short-time work- 
ers. Very few men in the heavy steel 
plants, for example, are working a 
full week. Dockers, at all the main 
British ports, are working at about 
70 per cent capacity. In the cotton 
towns some mills close down for a 
whole week, open for a few weeks, 
then shut down again for a week. 
These factors are exceedingly difficult 
to put into official unemployment 
records, 

Finally, there are people who have 
been prematurely retired. The precise 
number of people who fall into this 
category is anybody’s guess—but it 
could be 50,000 or more. 

The chief Labor party spokesman 
on these affairs, Alfred Robens, has 
said that if this “hidden unemploy- 
ment” was added to the official fig- 
ures the total might easily reach the 
one million mark. If this is so—and 
the Government does not deny it— 
then Britain’s percentage of unem- 





By Geoffrey Goodman 


ployment is something like 5 per cent, 
not 2.5. 

Behind the statistics, of course, are 
the real tragedies: the human misery 
which always comes with depression, 
even in a welfare state. There is al- 
ways a danger of overstating such 
situations, but it is a fact that poverty 
has returned to many homes here for 
the first time since the pre-war de- 
pression years. True, the State relief 
and welfare system, whatever its 
shortcomings, has provided a support 
upon which the jobless can lean. The 
family allowances, the national assist- 
ance payments in addition to unem- 
ployment relief, the virtually free 
health service—all these have proved 
a tremendous help to men who now 
find themselves thrown back on the 
savings they managed to scrape to- 
gether during the fat years after the 
war. But, in the end, these only make 
the suffering a little less severe. 

Recently, I went on a tour of the 
hardest hit areas to talk to the “statis- 
tics.” I wanted to find out at first 
hand what it was like to be out of 
work in 1959. I remembered what it 
was like 20 years ago, when unem- 
ployment reached nearly 2 million 
and whole areas of the country were 
decaying. But now, I figured things 
must be different. In two decades, a 
war and a has 
changed things. 

Then came the shock: The scene 
has not changed much, Along Tyne- 
side, near Newcastle and Sunderland, 
I still found that if a man is out of 
work for two or three months no wel 
fare state system in the world cam 
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protect him—or his family—from a 
gadual decline in living standards. 
| went into the house of a Sunder- 
land shipbuilder who for years had 
heen bringing back good wages. Then 
along comes a spell of five months 
with very little work—the savings 
are gone, the table is again covered 
with last week’s newspaper, the jam 
pot and the loaf of bread are again 
the staple diet, the rooms are ugly 
and unkempt, and there is an air 
of degeneration about the house. The 
eldest daughter, 15 years old, daubs 
lipstick on and goes out. She hopes 
to find warmth and comfort outside 
the home: she knows there can be 
little of it in the house. 

This may not be a typical scene, 
but it is not grossly untypical. You 


| will find it, in its gradations and with 


nuances of difference, in South Wales. 
Scotland. Lancashire—wherever the 


+ unemployment plague has bitten most 


deeply into British life. It proves, be- 
yond doubt, the maxim which many 
people have proffered ever since the 
war ended: The first condition of a 
welfare state must be full employ- 
ment; the one cannot live effectively 
without the other. To appreciate the 
arts and to listen to good—or even 
bad—music the first essential, as ever. 
is to have a full stomach and a roof 
over your head. 

The paradox in Britain is that in 
places like London and the Midlands 
unemployment is still extremely low 
and prosperity remains high. In Lon- 
don itself one would hardly observe 
the change in the economic climate. 
Trade in the shops has dropped and 
money is tighter, but the lavish life 
of London goes on unhampered by 
the jobless shipworkers in Sunderland 
or the unemployed steel workers in 
Scotland 

It is precisely this aspect of affairs 
that the Labor party attacks when it 
tebukes the Government for having 
failed to plan and distribute industry 
equitably all over the country. Labor 
has charged the Conservatives with 
heapin ¢ prosperity on already pros- 
Perous areas, instead of using the 
mechanism of economic planning to 
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see that every corner of the nation 
gets its fair share of industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Of course, when the Government 
embarked on its credit-squeeze policy 
19 months ago, it knew that the price 
for curbing inflation would be indus- 
trial stagnation, falling production, 
higher unemployment and less invest- 
ment. Nobody was surprised, then, 
when all this happened. And many 
economists and industrialists in Brit- 
ain regarded—and still regard—a 
labor surplus as an essential feature 
of any attack on inflation. Indeed 
some go further and argue that there 
should be a “permanent pool” of un- 
employed as a safety valve against 
recurring bouts of inflation. 

Unfortunately for Britain, and the 
Government policy, the drive to curb 
inflation coincided with a general 
climate of deflation in almost all of 
the larger industrial nations of the 
world, particularly the United States. 
The outcome was the inevitable dimi- 
nution in world trade, the world-wide 
reduction in imports from primary 
producing countries and the conse- 
quent scaling down of British exports 
to these countries. 
that the 
momentum of this world trend carried 


There is no doubt now 


the effects of Britain’s deflation fur- 








ther than the Government had ex- 
pected—or hoped. It sapped indus- 
trial confidence, it stopped essential, 
as well as inessential, economic ex- 
pansion and it failed, quite markedly, 
to bring down prices or even cheapen 
labor costs. 

By the time the Government de- 
cided to put the whole operation into 
reverse, last autumn, it was too late to 
remedy the worst damage. Now the 
Conservative Government is taking 
desperate steps to revive the economy. 
Inducements of all kinds are being 
offered to industry to resume expan- 
The Govern- 


ment has even offered to build “ad- 


sion and investment. 
vance factories” (factories built by 
the State in advance of a tenant) in 
some of the depressed areas to en- 
courage firms to open up in areas 
where the unemployment is worst. 
But the economy remains passive. 
Industrialists are quietly counting 
their prospective orders before em- 
barking on any new ventures which 
may involve heavy capital costs at 
rather high interest rates. Neverthe- 
less, recently there have been some 
signs of a revival. Building work is 
resuming again and this in turn will 
help the steel industry. There also 
has been some improvement in engi- 
neering, and as the vacation season 
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approaches there is certain to be 
in the distributive 
trades. It was this activity which pro- 
duced the recent drop in unemploy- 
ment and gave an optimistic fillip to 
the Government. 

But the Government knows that its 
optimism is based primarily on the 
hope that world trade will now pick 
up and that the American economy, 


more business 


having moved out of its recession, 
will climb back to full production 
rapidly and help to pull world trade 
out of the doldrums. 

If this goes according to expecta- 
tions, then certainly the British econ- 
omy will be back to normal before 
the year is out. But there are those 
who are sceptical about this. They 
feel that world trade is not yet out 
of its problem period and that the 
American economy may still have 
some difficulties to face before it is 
through with the recession. 

These economic Cassandras regard 
the recent improvement in unem- 
ployment as temporary. They suggest 
that the unemployment figures may 
begin to climb again by autumn if 
the world position hasn’t improved. 
Ministers have been told as much by 
some of these sceptics. And it is now 
a fairly open secret that there is a 
powerful section of the Cabinet in 
London which is badgering Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan to have 
an election as quickly as possible— 
while things are going so well. 

But Macmillan is playing for big- 
ger stakes now. He has got his teeth 
into the bone of international peace- 
making. He wants to pose to the Brit- 
ish electorate as a world statesman 
who sought, in Moscow, Paris, Bonn 
and Washington, to draw together 
the strands of discord and blend them 
into a stout rope of world security. 

This may be. But it would be a 
rash thing for a British Prime Minis- 
ter to forget the cardinal principle 
laid down by predecessors from Dis- 
raeli to Baldwin: that the British 
elector votes on home affairs first, 
and that security on his home ground 
—and particularly his job—is the 
hypnotic influence which guides him. 


By A. V. Sherman 


ISRAEL, MOSCOW 


JERUSALEM 
SRAEL Is going through one of its 
periodic crises de conscience, 
caused this time by the cessation of 
Jewish immigration from Eastern 
Europe. The problem is of interest 
for the light it sheds on the tortuous 
nature of Communist policy and on 
the weaknesses of Israel’s economy. 

Following the mass immigration 
during Israel’s first two years of 
statehood, the flow of immigrants 
dwindled sharply. Jews from the free 
world showed no inclination to settle 
there, and the East European govern- 
ments (with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria) closed their 
doors to Jewish emigration, as part 
of their general anti-Israel policies. 

The only major source of immigra- 
tion in recent years has been Tunisia 
and Morocco, But it was not the 
prosperous, educated and European- 
ized Jews who left North Africa for 
Israel. It was mainly the poor, dis- 
eased slum-dwellers, many of whom 
went on relief in Israel or otherwise 
became a drag on the economy. 

Though immigration thus slowed 
down (in fact, there have been peri- 
ods of net emigration), Israel con- 
tinued to chalk up a heavy deficit in 
its balance of payments. This re- 
flected the serious strain on the coun- 
try’s sparse resources, stemming from 
such factors as: expenditures to sup- 
port the large mass of economically 
unabsorbed immigrants, governmen- 
tal over-bureaucratization, high wage 
levels coupled with a low rate of 
productivity. 

Such an imbalance is a dangerous 
one, for it has meant that the large 
influx of capital which might have 
been used to prepare the ground for 
potential new waves of immigration 
went instead for current consumption 


and helped postpone needed economic 


reforms. The fruits of this policy 


have become apparent in_ recent 
months. 

As for Communist policy on re. 
newal or cessation of Jewish emigra. 
tion from Eastern Europe, it can only 
be described as devious and complex. 
An examination of this shifting pol 


icy indicates that, far from reflecting 
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any kind of consistent principles, 
even wrong ones, it has been based 
on opportunism, prejudice and ap 
parent caprice. 

During the period from 1946 to 
1949, when the Zionist movement con. 
flicted sharply with Great Britain, 
Communist policy supported Israel) 
(for cold war reasons rather than out 
of any pro-Zionist sentiment) and 
the Soviet satellites allowed Jews to 
emigrate freely. Soon after the con 
solidation of Israel, when it became 
obvious that the new State would no 
be under Communist control and that 
its Government valued its close links 
with the United States, Communist 
policy shifted increasingly agains 
Israel. One aspect of this new policy 
was the strictly enforced ban on Jew: 
ish emigration. 

Toward the end of 1956, the pat 
tern changed once more, beginning it 
Poland and spreading to Hungary 
and Rumania. Jews were again per 
mitted to leave. In Poland, the ex 
planation for the shift may be found 
in the regime’s “new look.” In adde 
tion, there is a general recognitio 
that the Jewish problem in Poland’ 
insoluble because of the ingrained 
anti-Semitism that affects the Lé 
and Right alike. To prevent aml 
Semitism from being used 4 ! 
weapon by either right-wing nations 
ists or neo-Stalinists, Polish Com 
munist leader Wladyslaw Gomullt 
and his Government decided to 


the Jews go. (Still, the Polish Com 
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East European emigration halted by Kremlin's shifting maneuvers 


AND THE JEWISH EXODUS 


munist party continues to warn its 


members against emigration to Israel 
and assures them they are better off 
in Poland. Whether the Party believes 
its own propaganda is difficult to 
say.) 

During the Hungarian Revolution 
there was a large exodus of Jews, 
which continued under the regime of 
Party leader Janos Kadar. Why the 
Hungarian Communists were more 
liberal on this score than, for exam- 
ple, the Czechoslovaks, is a puzzle. 
It may be the result of purely local 
peculiarities, comparable to the re- 


fered sults of the Party purges in the two 
srae| 


countries. In Czechoslovakia, the 
purges liquidated the Jewish Commu- 
nists and took on an anti-Semitic and 
anti-Zionist character, whereas in 
Hungary non-Jews have been the 
main purge victims, At any rate, the 
Hungarian Jews leaped at the chance 
to emigrate. 

Rumania, which has the largest 
concentration 


of Jews in Eastern 


}Europe (outside the Soviet Union), 


was the next satellite to ease emigra- 
tion restrictions. The first trickle be- 
gan in 1957 and increased steadily 
through 1958. 

Both the Polish and Rumanian 
Governments impressed on the Is- 
raelis the need for discretion and a 
minimum of publicity. The reasons 
for this request are not too clear. It 
is possible that the two regimes 
sought to avoid Arab counter-pres- 
sure. But this explanation can be dis- 
counted on the ground that it is im- 
possible to keep a secret of the move- 
ment and resettlement of tens of 
thousands of people across Europe 
and the Middle East. Another sug- 
gested explanation is that Poland and 
Rumania wanted to keep their own 
Populations from knowing about the 
Jewish e; igration, a privilege which 
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many of their non-Jewish subjects 
also aspire to. 

In any event, the Israelis took the 
publicity blackout seriously. It had, 
in fact, already been applied to the 
emigration from Tunisia and Moroc- 
co, for fear that strong Arab League 
pressure on these states would com- 
plicate the operation. 

But then the Israeli authorities 
faced a dilemma. Despite the need 
for discretion, Israel needs 
funds, which can only be got publicly. 
The normal sources of income were 


also 


insufficient to keep the Israeli econo- 
my going properly even without fur- 
ther immigration. And high costs, 
inability to develop exports, trade 
union demands for continually rising 
living standards, were driving the 
country into an inflationary crisis 
which threatened to undermine the 
Government’s open-door policy. 

A way out of the impasse was 
sought in a combined fund-raising 
campaign abroad and a taxation drive 
at home, based on the need for funds 
to absorb the Rumanian immigration. 
The appeal 
abroad than in Israel, where the al- 


was more successful 
ready heavily-taxed citizens resisted 
additional burdens. 

Meanwhile, Arab pressures began 
to be felt. Radio Cairo denounced im- 
migration as an American and Zion- 
ist plot against Arab nationalism, 
abetted by the Soviet Union and en- 
couraged by Iraq. Radio Moscow, in 
turn, charged that it was part of the 
American plan to make Israel] a base 
for aggression; 
failed to mention that the initiative 


Moscow, however, 


for renewed emigration had come 
from its Rumanian satellite. Radio 
Baghdad also blamed the U. S. and 
did not speak of Rumania’s role. The 
entire Arab propaganda apparatus 
began to develop the theme that sev- 





eral million Jews would be crowding 
into Israel and an attack on the Arab 
states would inevitably follow. 

Soon thereafter, the Rumanian 
Government issued a violent attack 
on Israel, denying there had been 
mass emigration, claiming there had 
been only a “reunion of families” 
and blaming “Zionist propaganda” 
for misleading Rumanian Jews. The 
stream of emigration suddenly stop- 
ped. Even those unfortunates who 
had given up jobs, apartments and 
belongings in return for exit-permits 
were prevented from leaving; they 
are now left in limbo, homeless, job- 
less, destitute, unable either to leave 
or to be reabsorbed. 

No satisfactory explanation has 
emerged so far for the apparently er- 
ratic Soviet policy shifts. At first, 
Moscow permitted its satellites to re- 
new Jewish emigration. Then it in- 
cited the Arabs against the new flow 
of immigrants to Israel. And finally 
it reversed ground and ordered the 
cessation of emigration. 

These shifts were likely connected 
with Moscow’s changing balance of 
interests in the Middle East. For- 
merly, President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser of the United Arab Republic had 
been the anchor of Soviet policy in 
the area; more recently he has had 
to make room for Iraq’s President 
Adbul Karim Kassim. Had Nasser’s 
relations with Moscow been better, 
he might have been prevailed upon 
to make less noise about the whole 
matter. Alternatively, he might have 
managed to prevent the emigration at 
an earlier stage. 

It may well be, indeed, that two 
conflicting lines of policy were ema- 
nating from Moscow itself to the sat- 
ellites and the Middle East. If so, we 
may look to future Communist purges 
to tell the tale. 


Desire for economic security, political stability and leisure have replaced 


older generation’s passion for ideology and political struggle 


FRENCH YOUTH TODAY 


UCH HAS BEEN written about 
French youth in the last few 
years, its state of mind, its patriotism 
or lack of it, its eagerness to adjust 
to the modern world, its impatience 
with conditions at home. Sociological 
and psychological experts have got 
hold of the young men and women 
of France as they have of American 
youth. One important reason for this 
new interest is that, demographically, 
France is at the threshold of a period 
of rejuvenation, and the nouvelle 
vague is bound to submerge, by 1970, 
much of what is old and worn out 
in the country’s way of life and its 
institutions. 
Sociological and __ psychological 
studies have a disturbing tendency 
toward generalizations which are not 
borne out—or should be modified— 
by simple observation and by the 
“feel” of the situation. The balanced 
view which may be obtained by a 
careful between _ the 
studies and personal impressions is 
more reliable than either of them in 
isolation, because it is more life-like 
and approachable in terms of experi- 
ence. In this way the first conclusion 
one may draw after contact with 
French youth, their parents and their 
mentors—teachers, 


comparison 


newspaper and 
magazine editors, employers, etc.— 
is that they are neither so bad nor 
so good as the popular view, im- 
pressed by spectacular presentations, 
would have us believe. 





THomas MOLNar teaches French lit- 
erature at Brooklyn College and is a 
frequent contributor to Commonweal, 


Modern Age and other periodicals. 


By Thomas Molnar 


What do good and bad mean in 
this context? In the judgment of 
their elders, a judgment still shaped 
by the experience of past political 
struggles and ideological commit- 
ments, youth is indifferent and neu- 
tral, consequently “bad.” To this gray 
image, the press reports on juvenile 
delinquency add another somber hue. 
making youth seem worse yet. 

From another angle, of course. 
modern youth, on account of these 
same features, appears “good,” that 
is, more patriotic and less revolu- 
tionary than their elders used to be, 
and happy to have a “good time.” It 
depends on the commentator’s per- 
sonal philosophy whether this gen- 
erally accurate statement (by Maurice 
Mégret in Le Monde) reveals ap- 
proval or blame: “A large section 
of French youth is not concerned 
with ideas, [the young Frenchman] 
wants to know nothing outside of 
his own world and his scooter—the 
only two things familiar to him.” 

Juvenile delinquency is not a 
serious problem in France. For one 
thing, the family is still a closely- 
knit unit, and the rural character of 
at least half the population guaran- 
tees the prevalence of traditional re- 
lationships among members of the 
family. I remember observing (at- 
tention. social workers: no claim to 
scientific data implied!), on a sum- 
mer afternoon last year in an 
Avignon public park, a group of 
children from 3 to 15 playing under 
the watchful eyes of mothers, grand- 
mothers and aunts—-until seven p. m., 
when the husbands arrived for a 
brief after-work, pre-dinner breath- 


ing spell, and led their respective 
families homeward. 
These 


families 


were modest bourgeois 
in a non-industrial area, 
But the adolescent sons of working 
class families are also tied to th 
paternally laid-down rules. In a ne 
study on working-class youth } 
Nicole Leplatre (of which only th 
first parts have so far appeared), we 
read that young factory hands ané 
apprentices are “strictly enclosed by 
the family circle,” so strictly, in fa 
that they hardly dispose of a small 
part of their wages. The study poinis 
out that while in the United $ 
a young worker keeps his earning 
in France it is quite natural for him 
to turn them over to his mother and 
to receive from her some _pockt 
money. And not infrequently, by the 
way, such a young worker accepli 
work unknown to his parents s0 2 
to round out his usually meager @ 
lowance. 

This unexpected meekness of th 
young worker suggests that, with : 


9 


inert working class, France is @ 
likely to force capitalism to ado 
progressive views and policies. bu 
of course, a progressive economy # 
not entirely the product of an a# 
gressive and ideologically organize! 
working class. Mlle. Leplatre’s ™ 
port also notes that the young work 
er has awakened to his consult 
role and is developing aspiratio 
for leisure little known by i 
father’s generation. 

In a sense, these aspirations 
still circumscribed by participate 
in sports and membership in soe! 
clubs, a weekly movie and the 
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ing of detective stories. Yet the pos- 
ibility, sometimes still remote, of 
owning a motorcycle, a Vespa, a 
gooter, turns increasingly into 
reality, and this, in turn, permits a 
semmner vacation far from home or 
even abroad. The sight of families of 
modest condition is more and more 
frequent on the southern beaches or 
even in nearby Spain, and the young 
workingman father 
visage such a vacation behind the 
wheel of an old-model car. 
The these 
workers, single or married, would 
make an old Socialist or Communist 


may now en- 


mentality of young 








militant of the 1920s and 1930s pale 
with shame. According to the Leplatre 
study, only 4 to 12 per cent of the 
young workers look at society and 
their own condition in it in terms 
of class struggle. Not more than two 
per cent 


clared that they belong to the work- 


of those interviewed de- 
ing class! Unions and strikes are not 
popular terms with them, and mem- 
bership in political parties decreases 
in proportion as the young worker 
realizes the vacuousness of their 
promises. The old French drive to es- 
tablish oneself as a no-matter-how- 
small but independent artisan or 
shopkeeper is still very much alive 
among young industrial workers. 
And this, in spite of the inefficiencies 
of the merchandise circulation-sys- 
tem, which deprives small merchants 
of a reasonable profit. 

What is the situation among mid- 
dle-class youth? The striking fact 
here too is the abandonment of 
strong ideological positions and poli- 
tical interests. As in most other West 
European countries, middle-class 
youth in France has become wedded 
to the solid bases and outward signs 
of prosperity. Economic differences 
have not, of course, leveled off; far 
from it. But it has become evident 
that future progress is conditioned 
upon political stability (a partial ex- 
Planation of President Charles de 
Gaulle’s success), and that underly- 
ing both are the converging interests 
of various 


groups. 


classes and economic 
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after 1945 
lining up—although 


Immediately young 
men were seen 
to a smaller extent than in England 
—in front of foreign consulates, in- 
tent upon trying their luck abroad, 
often in Canada. This is no longer 
so. Everybody realizes that, notwith- 
standing the political instability of 
the Fourth Republic, the task of re- 
building the country was seriously 
pursued, thanks precisely to the new 
generation of businessmen, factory 
owners and managers who had been 
patiently modernizing and expanding 
French industry. In these circles, 
American business and _ industrial 
methods are sincerely admired, not 
least for their built-in provisions for 
leisure-time. 

The expanding economy creates 
jobs in large numbers, because the 
dynamic part of French industry is 
aware of these three challenges: com- 
petition with European Common 
Market 


possibilities on other continents and 


partners, increased market 
investments in Africa, and, finally, 
the growing number of Frenchmen 
expected in the next decades. This 
expansion, in turn, puts a serious 
burden on the schools, which must 
now three times as 


prepare many 


students in newly favored areas 


(science, engineering, medicine, etc. ) 
as 25 years ago. Outlets for their 


competence are not lacking at home; 


or they may go abroad as experts, 
technicians and technical advisers, 
since the demand for them from new 
governments in Asia and Africa is 
great. Similarly, they are needed as 
teachers to new generations of Indo- 
chinese and African Negroes, who 
will thus gain a new image of France 
and her civilization. 

Most students are eager to acquire 
careers in industry, which will pro- 
vide the now-indispensable means of 
economic security. This resolute turn 
to material goals is a new phenome- 
non in France, where education has 
traditionally been conceived as the 
acquisition of general culture. For- 
tunately, this tradition is still main- 
tained in the lycées, and generally 
on the secondary level. But some 
university departments and _profes- 
sional schools, with buildings and ad- 
ministration fashioned according to 
the ideals of an older generation. 
must now adjust to a new situation. 

This will be a hard task. While 
de Gaulle, Minister of Culture André 
other 
glorify scientific advances and make 


Malraux and the ministers 
speeches in institutes for atomic re- 
search, students of physics, chemistry 
and medicine are crowded in less 
than adequate and under-equipped 
laboratories at the Sorbonne and 
show up several hours in advance 


to storm the too few benches. 





FRENCH STUDENTS: CONSERVATIVE VALUES, TRADITIONAL VIRTUES 













These shortcomings become all the 
more evident to the increasing num- 
bers of French scientists, physicians, 
etc., who visit other countries, es- 
pecially the U.S., from which they 
bring back the image of superbly 
financed scientific research institu- 
tions. Students who are asked about 
their ambitions and dreams no long- 
er answer with slogans about the 
revolution and the salvation of the 
proletariat: They clamor, individual- 
ly and at street demonstrations, for 
up-to-date laboratories and more pro- 
fessors to supervise their work. 

They also clamor for more apart- 
ments so that they may move out of 
their parents’ homes, or from gar- 
rets, or from other, similarly in- 
adequate housing. This is an especial- 
ly urgent ‘problem, since the rate of 
marriage is increasing, and the age 
at which people get married is lower 
than it used to be. Young people are 
not ashamed to admit today that they 
give quite a high place in the range 
of their preferences to an early mar- 
riage and the establishment of a 
family. The priority given by the 
government to low-cost apartments, 
a model of which is now exhibited 
at the Salon des Arts Ménagers, in- 
dicates that a solution to the housing 
crisis which had plagued the Fourth 
Republic cannot be further delayed. 

In the new, middle-class, conserva- 
‘ti- 
cal organizers and party agitators 


tive climate of French youth. p_' 


have a hard time stirring up ideologi- 
cal discontent. A few years ago, for- 
mer Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
still commanded enthusiasm; today, 
though everyone respects de Gaulle. 
no one expects miracles of him. A 


few years ago, one-fourth of the 
élite-group of French students, those 
at the Ecole 


were card-carrying members of the 


Normale Supérieure, 


Communist party; today, about 10 
out of the 200 students are registered. 
Emotions and convictions which used 
to be reserved for extremist causes 
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tend to be channelled toward a more 
balanced approach, in particular on 
such matters as colonial problems and 
coexistence with the colored popula- 
tions of French Africa. 

Both 


youth look at the Arab and Negro 


working-class and _ student 
through their own personal associa- 
with them, at the workbench 
and in the classroom. It is not sur- 


tion 


prising that these same young people, 
as soldiers and officers in Algeria, 
have a fraternal attitude toward the 
local population, different from that 
of the so-called ultras and the white 
Algerian students. 





LOVE AFFAIR 


West Berlin is a beautiful maid, 
And the Russians would have their fling, 

But first they would plight their troth, ’'m afraid, 
With a disengagement ring. 


—Richard Armour 





The vacuum left by string ide. 
ological commitments is fill-d with 
conservative values and _ traditional 
virtues. Nationalism is once more g 
respectable term, not only the fanatic 
kind (which but the 


sober, intelligent nationalism which 


still exists), 


sincerely abhors the fascist }ast and 
no longer considers it a teniptation. 
It is not at all rare to find at the 
Sorbonne young monarchists who 
disavow the rabid element among the 
extreme right-wing royalists. as does 
also the Count of Paris. 

Religion has also reconquered 
some of the territory long considered 
irreparably lost to it. One meets many 
young priests of middle or lower 
class origin, surprisingly modern in 
outlook, devoting themselves to iso- 
lated parishes in peasant areas or to 
cooperatives for young couples. This 
does not necessarily mean _ that 
genuine spirituality is, on the whole. 
appreciably spreading: As in our 
country, the transcendental nature 
of religion has no interest for the 
majority of youth, which is mor 
concerned with religion as a relief t 
suffering and misery here and now 
Religion-inspired human solidarity 
seems to be much better understoo 
than the metaphysical aspects of the 
faith. 

Yet, as the French Institute of 
Public Opinion reports, more than 
one-half of French youth practices 
religion and is concerned with salve 
tion. One reason is, again, that : 
certain sort of naive, optimistic pro 
gressivism, that of their fathers, ha 
almost completely disappeared; on 
no longer draws scorn and smile 
by asserting that religion is part 
man’s eternal aspirations and that i 
is not contradicted by science. 

The vacuousness of ideologies ané 
the personal crises of those who # 
them have done much ! 
reorient youth toward the concrét 


problem of the present (as agails 


vocated 


preoccupation with the “meaning ¢ 
history”). These problems, as the 
see them, include the peace of thei 
conscience and a_ better-integratté 
view of the social and the moral. 


The New Leader 
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The Keys to 


Economic advance must be based on local saving 


and stabilization of commodity prices 


Latin American Progress | ty toss Fisuere 


N LATIN AMERICA, the contrast be- 
| tween city and countryside is more 
striking than perhaps in any other 
part of the world. Each of our coun- 
tries is really two worlds. We are 
what that fine student of our eco- 
nomic problems, W. S. Woytinsky, 
has called “an unevenly developed 
continent.” (“The U.S. and Latin 
America’s Economy,” NL Supple- 
ment, November 24, 1958.) 

This is better than if we were an 
evenly underdeveloped 
Since we have achieved advanced 
sandards for a fairly sizable pro- 
portion of our people, since we have 
been able to accumulate the wealth 
represented by our urban areas (even 
if that wealth is not wisely invested), 
the task of increasing and spreading 
economic gains is easier than if we 
had nothing. 


continent. 


The main causes of the sharp con- 
trast between urban and rural areas 
are probably two: the low total in- 
come of each country, and the po- 
litical power of the privileged mi- 
norities, which enables them to con- 
centrate savings (and waste) in the 
urban areas where they live. 

The main source of economic 
growth in the Latin American re- 
publics, as in all countries, should 
be local savings, our own capitaliza- 
tion. Savings are, to state it in a 
homely way, the difference between 
what one earns and what one eats. If 
this difference, instead of being in- 
vested in schools, roads and fac- 
tories, is largely spent on luxury cars 
and mansions, as happens in Latin 
America, there is little capital forma- 
tion. 

. In 1958, for example, Venezuela 
mported 52,000 cars, predominantly 
the larser models. Theoretically, if 
the import of Cadillacs and Buicks 
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were cut by half, there would still 
be adequate transportation for the 
52,000 buyers. And with the equiva- 
lent of the other half, 52,000 or more 
classrooms could have been built. I 
speak of classrooms because schools 
and health centers are more impor- 
tant even than factories and high- 
ways as “means of development.” 
The national investment in educated 
and healthy human beings is, in the 
long run, the most reproductive kind 
of investment. 

But the key problem for Latin 
American development is the price of 
our exports. Our economies are still 
of the “colonial” type geared to sup- 
plying raw materials and importing 
manufactured goods “at world 
prices.” And this latter is the chief 
cause of complaint in the continent. 
For world market prices are still (for 
the products of poor countries) what 
industrial wages were in England a 
century ago—the result of supply 
and demand. This law of the jungle 
means hunger for the weak. 

The prophecy of Karl Marx, that 
the economic condition of depressed 
classes in industrial societies must 
progressively deteriorate, has not 
been fulfilled in the Western democ- 
racies, simply because workers have 
organized to exercise political power 
and do away with the free supply 
and demand of human labor. Simi- 
larly, farmers in all advanced coun- 
tries have succeeded, by political 
means, in establishing price regula- 
tion for their products. 

Democratic regulation of the mar- 
ket is like the engineering required 
to channel and develop the natural 
power of a waterfall. The interna- 
tional market is still an unharnessed 
waterfall, though only for the prod- 
ucts of weak countries. It needs eco- 


nomic engineering. The poorer peo- 
ples of the Western hemisphere, like 
the workers and farmers of the 
United States in 1933, are now be- 
ginning their democratic struggle to- 
ward the goal of regulating the inter- 
national market. For only in this way 
can their low incomes and low pur- 
chasing powers by raised. 

Colombia’s income, for example, 
is determined by the price of coffee. 
U.S. consumers seem to find a price 
of about one dollar a pound ac- 
ceptable (I do not say “just”), ex- 
clusive of consumer taxes where they 
exist. For the producer of finer qual- 
ity coffees this leaves 60 or 65 cents 
per pound. In the effort to stabilize 
the coffee market, the U.S. has been 
unwilling to intervene or to favor 
the producing countries’ interven- 
tion “until the situation becomes dis- 
astrous,” which can be defined as 
the point where the coffee price falls 
to 40 cents per pound for the pro- 
ducer. 

For the consumer the difference 
between 60 and 40 cents at the port 
of shipment means little: all subse- 
quent costs remain the same. But 
for a small country like Colombia, 
the difference means a decrease in 
national income of $100 million a 
year. 

Such a sum, huge for a country 
like Colombia, cannot be provided 
by loans or investments. Some have 
suggested that the answer lies in di- 
versification of the economy. But 
where will the necessary capital come 
from? Both private investments and 
loans have their proper place. But 
there is no healthier way to begin 
developing poor countries than hy 
stabilizing the market for their tra- 
ditional products. Then savings and 
diversification can be stimulated. 





Communist China’s First Decade — 7 





ECONOMY 


By Yuan-li Wu 


Five-Year was 


OWARD THE end of 1957, when 
bee first plan 
drawing to a close, the 630 million 
people of mainland China were ex- 
horted by the Chinese Communists 
to exert even greater effort in indus- 
trializing their country. They were 
urged to mark the year 1958 with a 
“giant leap forward.” The popular 
slogan adopted by the Communist 
party was to overtake Great Britain 
in total production of major indus- 
trial products in a period of about 
15 years. In terms of principal com- 
modity groups, the all-out drive for 
greater production was successively 
focused on food grains, the iron and 
steel industry and machinery 
duction. 


pro- 


Organizationally, a movement was 
launched to consolidate the nation’s 
cooperative farms, which had scarce- 
ly been established, into still larger 
and more inclusive units of forced 
labor known as “communes.” Priori- 
ty was simultaneously assigned to the 
development of small-scale, locally 
financed and directed units of indus- 
trial production. These exceedingly 
intensive and far-reaching economic 
activities were pursued relentlessly 
in the shadow of a continued drive 
against the “rightists” at home. The 
outside world was presented with an 
increasingly menacing posture that 
was designed to stir up the populace 
and to confuse the regime’s “exter- 
nal enemies.” 

Despite the popular discontent 
aroused by the commune movement 
and the developing crisis that 
prompted Mao Tse-tung’s decision to 
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This is the seventh article in our 
special series on China. Previous 
issues contained articles by Valentin 
Chu on National Character; Franz 
Michael on The Party; J. P. Me- 
Carthy on The Peasants; Alexander 
Dallin on the Commune Contro- 
versy; Peter S. H. Tang on The 
Party Leadership; Theodore H. E. 
Chen on Education. Here, Yuan-li 
Wu discusses the current state of 
the Chinese economy and the prob- 
lems and prospects of its develop- 
ment. Wu is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Marquette University and 
director of its Asian Institute. He 
is the author of An Economic 
Survey of Communist China. 





step down from the Chairmanship of 
the Government without actually re- 
linquishing power, the frenzy of effort 
that began in 1958 has apparently 
been sufficiently rewarded from the 
Communist viewpoint. Thus. accord- 
ing to the available official statistics, 
production of crude steel rose to 
about 11 million metric tons in 1958 
(about five million tons greater than 
in 1957); coal, to 270 million tons 
(about 124 million tons in 1957); 
food grains, to 375 million tons (185 
million tons in 1957); and cotton. 
to 6.7 million bales (143 per cent 
of the corresponding figure in 1957). 

Since the value of industrial pro- 
duction in general is said to have in- 
creased by 60 per cent over the cor- 
responding level in 1957, the length 
of time required to overtake total 
British industrial production has now 
been shortened to 15 years or less. 
According to Po [-p’o, Chairman of 
the Communist National Economic 


Commission, another “forward leap” 
should take place in 1959, and more 
and greater things are yet to come, 

How much credence should be 
given to these claims? How should 
they be interpreted in the light of 
China’s recent economic develop. 
ment? What do they portend for the 
Chinese people and for the rest of 
the world? 


Three Stages 
Without going into details, we may 


of Development. 


divide Communist China’s economic 
distinet 
stages. The criteria used in this de- 
of the 


principal problems at each stage, and 


development into three 


marcation are the nature 
the official approach toward their 
solution. It should be borne in mind, 
of course, that in both matters the 
historical course of events and the 
external economic environment have 
been supplemented and influenced by 
the political decisions of the Com 
munist party, whose first and fore. 
most concern is to maintain power. 

The first period, which extended 
roughly from 1949 through 1952, 
was distinguished by the need to 
rehabilitate the productive apparatu 
and to achieve a reasonable degre 
of monetary stability. The most radi: 
cal institutional change during this 
period took place in agriculture w 
der the banner of “land reform” 
In the non-agricultural sectors, the 
principal target of nationalization 
was the banking community, thus re 
flecting both the orthodox Marxist 
teaching and the key position ocev 
pied by the banks in the pre-Com- 
munist Chinese economy. 

But everywhere one could sent 
the official attitude that the “national 
capitalists” and the “rich peasants 
were to be tolerated for the tim 
being, for fear that the adverse ¢ 
fect on production would be too * 
rious otherwise. Even in the employ 
ment of terror as a political weapo. 
such as in the land re-distribution. 
the ruthlessness exhibited towat! 
certain segments of the populatio 
was accompanied from time to tilt 
by the grant of certain material gai® 
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» others. Politically, this corre- 


gnded to the period of primary 


gnsolidation of power. 

The second period was heralded 
jy the “five-anti” movement, di- 
reted against the urban bourgeoisie 
both as a fiscal measure and as a 
dep toward central planning on a 
comprehensive scale. The first Five- 
Year plan (1953-57) and the modi- 
fication of the 
along Soviet lines were the principal 


Chinese economy 


features of this period. Practically 
al the economic problems common 
to underdeveloped countries, as well 
as the normal procedure for their 
slution which might be expected 
from the Communist planners as a 
matter of course, could be observed 
in China during this period. Indus- 
trialization was to take place rapidly 
under a central plan and was to be 
accompanied by increasing socializa- 
tion. 


Priority was given to industry as | 


against agriculture and to capital 
goods instead of consumer goods. As 
a result, the plan called for the es- 
tablishment, with Soviet technical as- 
sistance and machinery, of a certain 
number of heavy industry centers 
and the maintenance of a high rate 
of investment. Thus, both selective 
controls through rationing and over- 
all fiscal and monetary measures 
were introduced in order to curtail 
consumption. 

At the same time, the process of 
socialization was advanced at an in- 
creasing rate, to promote the pre- 
conceived pattern of distribution and 
to further the rate of savings through 
the expropriation of private profits. 
By the end of the first Five-Year 
plan, all large private enterprises had 
been eliminated in the non-agricul- 
tural sectors, and individual peasant 
farming had completely given way to 
the cooperative farms. . 

The end of the first Five-Year plan 
gain introduced a new twist to the 
process of change. Various forms of 
‘perimentation were now found 
necessary not because the plan had 

unsuccessful, which it was not. 


bat because its success was not 
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enough. This statement must be 


elucidated further. 


The Problem of the "Take-off." 
According.to a recent estimate, Com- 
munist China’s gross national prod- 
uct increased from 67.86 billion yuan 
in 1952 to 102.42 billion yuan in 
1957, both at 1952 prices. Further- 
more, on the basis of official reports, 
the value of industrial output in- 
creased from 34.32 billion yuan to 
74.94 billion yuan in the same pe- 
riod. This remarkable rate of growth 
was made possible only through the 
fullest exploitation of the existing 
capital stock and the maintenance of 
a high rate of investment. 

The rate of growth was such that 
in spite of an annual increase of 2.2 
per cent in population the per capita 
values of income, investment and even 
consumption were all moving up- 
ward without exception. The statis- 
tics of the consumption increase may 
not be meaningful—for the signifi- 
cance of “collective consumption” is 
“dis- 
utility” of the total subservience of 
the individual and its effects on wel- 
fare can hardly be measured. Never- 
theless, the reported development 
seems to correspond to what some 


somewhat dubious, and the 


economists have described as a pe- 
riod of “take-off” into sustained and 
automatic growth. 


MAO: FRENZIED REWARDED 


However, the actual prospect of 
further economic growth is not as 
clear-cut as might be expected, and 
for the following reasons: 

1. Given the full utilization of the 
existing industrial capital stock, any 
further expansion of industrial pro- 
duction must be predicated upon the 
creation of new plant and equipment. 
Where the technology involved is 
complex, particularly in the produc- 
tion of capital goods, the initial capi- 
tal outlay necessary for any given 
increase in output will be higher than 
heretofore. 

2. Since the level of per capita 
consumption is exceedingly low, the 
continued severe curtailment of con- 
sumption, such as was witnessed in 
1956 when the volume of investment 
was stepped up abruptly, may prove 
to be impossible. Either the reins of 
political control must be tightened 
or an increase in consumption must 
be permitted. 

3. The clamor for greater con- 
sumption, while universal in scope, 
would normally tend to be more 
pressing and harder to resist in the 
case of urban, industrial workers, 
whose ranks have been swollen by a 
steady stream of displaced peasants 
from the collective farms. 

4. Any attempt to increase con- 
sumer goods production would be 
confronted with the fact that the 
consumer goods industries, as well 
as agricultural production which 
provides the principal raw materials 
for the latter, have been relatively 
neglected in the past. 

5. Even in the case of producer 
goods, the tremendous growth reg- 
istered by such industries as iron 
and steel and machinery production 
during the first Five-Year plan con- 
imbalance within 
these industries themselves. The in- 


cealed a_ serious 


adequacy of available technology, es- 
pecially in the production of special- 
ized products, and over-emphasis on 
quantitative expansion were chiefly 
responsible for this situation. 
Accordingly, despite the apparent 
suceess of the first Five-Year plan, 
it was by no means evident in 1958 





that this initial success could be sus- 
tained. Now that the “slack” in the 
productive apparatus had already 
been fully taken up, any further in- 
crease in the gross national product 
would normally require new invest- 
ment. But what was needed was some 
way to bring about such an increase 
without any prior increase in the 
capital stock. 

Such an increase in the national 
product (possibly consisting partly 
in an increase in available consumer 
goods) would in turn make it possi- 
ble to raise the rate of investment 
without any concurrent decline in 
consumption. Clearly, this is possible 
only if the amount of investment re- 
quired per unit of output is reduced, 
and/or if new 
sources that 


resources (or re- 
were hitherto idle) 
could be brought into play. Further- 
more, in order to alleviate the pres- 
sure on aggregate consumption, as 
well as the many problems that may 
arise out of large concentrations of 
urban population, it would be ad- 
visable to carry out the further ex- 
pansion of industrial output over a 
larger geographical area. 

Such then is the economic raison 
détre of the two major developments 
in 1958: the establishment of many 
small, 


local industrial 


enterprises 
producing both consumer and pro- 
ducer goods, and the consolidation 
of collective farms into communes 
that are not necessarily engaged in 
farming as the chief or even domi- 
nant form of economic activity. Since 
the development of “labor-intensive” 
and of small-scale local industries has 
been advocated and practiced in 
other countries, its economic signifi- 
cance is readily understood. 

Its advantage derives from these 


factors: the small initial capital out- 
lay; the short construction period; 
the popularization of new productive 


techniques; new attitudes toward 
modern industrial development which 
the extensive establishment of many 
industrial productive units will in- 
evitably foster. Relatively few people 
are familiar with the nature and 
function of the communes, however. 
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The Economic Significance of the 
Communes. A great deal of the dis- 
cussion on the commune has em- 
phasized its startling characteristics 
from the purely political. and social 
points of view, such as the establish- 
ment of communal dining halls, the 
break-up of the family unit, and the 
semi-militaristic form of organiza- 
tion. Though important, this ideologi- 
cal aspect has tended to overshadow 
an equally vital economic consider- 
ation: The commune represents a 
labor organization that 
transcends both occupational lines 
and sex differences, and is therefore 
a most effective instrument in the 
exploitation of labor. 


form of 


In simple terms, a commune con- 
stitutes a certain amount of avail- 
able man-hours of labor that may 
be employed at any place and on any 
job. It will therefore be employed 
in this manner as long as the last 
man-hour spent yields more than it 
costs and as long as it is safe to do 
so. The unit cost of such labor can be 
ascertained fairly easily. For the 
rigorous employment of the food ra- 
tion system, supplemented by nomi- 
nal wages only, enables the planners 
to think of real wages in terms of a 
determinable subsistence fund. In a 
genetic sense, the commune is the 
natural outcome of merging the col- 
lective farming system with that of 
forced labor. 

Apparently, the development of 
small-scale local industries and the 
commune movement were largely re- 
sponsible for the “giant leap for- 
ward” in 1958. Their scale of op- 
eration could very well account for 
the spectacular advance in the pro- 
duction of certain commodities and 
goods. 

According to recent official reports 
from Communist China, 99.1 per cent 
of the peasants (126.9 million peas- 
ant farm households) had been or- 
ganized into 26,500 communes by 
early November 1958. The size of 
the labor force thus made available 
for increasing both investment and 
current consumption can be visual- 
ized from such reports as these: At 


one time, 73 million woren wer 
employed in 24 provinces on water 
conservation constructions: in ap. 
persons 
were engaged in the extraction and 
transportation of ores and in iron 
smelting. The proliferation of flood 
control and irrigation projects wa 


other instance, 60 millior 


undoubtedly a determining factor jp 
the sharp rise in output of cereak 
and cotton during 1958. 

According to Po I-p’o, 520,0 
small-scale, locally-financed indus 
trial units were added to the cou. 
try’s productive apparatus. In addi. 
tion to these, three million industria 
units were set up by the cooperative 
farms, later the communes, during 
the first half of the year. These uni 
included large numbers of irol 
smelting furnaces, small blast fur; 
naces, power stations, cement kil 
and coal pits. 

The new blast furnace capacity 
planned in this manner was stated by 
Po I-p’o to be 20 million metric tons 
yearly. Compare this with a total c 
pacity of 4 million tons at the cow- 
try’s largest iron and steel comple 
at Anshan. In addition, the 200 smal 
Bessemer planned for 
were supposed to increase the cour 
try’s total steel-ingot capacity by ll 
million tons a year. 

Partly because of the expansion ¢ 
this native metallurgical industry 
machinery production was given i 
renewed impetus. According to om 
Communist Chinese source, near! 
10,600 blast furnaces, each with 
minimum capacity of three cubic m 
ters, were produced by the machine 
industry during the first 11 months 
of 1958. This was in addition W 
5,500 open hearth, electric and Be 
semer furnaces and 45,000 blower 

At the same time, the year’s tot 
production of machine tools was & 
timated at four to five times the co 
responding level in 1957. And nev 
techniques were said to have bee 
introduced, so that small-sized m 
chine tools could be used in & 
manufacture of massive products. 

The shifting emphasis from agr 
cultural production to iron and stet 
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and again to machinery production, 
which could be observed in the course 
ot the constituted 
changes in priority. The continuation 
of such shifts can be safely expected. 


They 


year, merely 


are a reflection of Mao’s view 


of economic expansion as a process 
of continual disequilibrium and of 
“rolling adjustments.” The basic 
principle of industrialization through 


the proliferation of minute “labor- 
intensive” projects based on com- 
pulsory labor on a massive scale re- 
mains unchanged. 


Disadvantages in the "New" Ap- 
proach. There are of course certain 


as ite 


‘NEW ATTITUDES FOSTERED TOWARD MODERN 


disadvantages in the approach de- 
scribed above: 

1. The quality of the output of the 
small producing units is somewhat 
questionable. (This may not be a se- 
rious handicap, however, if the goods 
are used for direct consumption, or 
if they can be further processed by 
plants that are not bound by very 
rigorous technical requirements.) 
Clearly, the quality of the products 
must satisfy some minimum stand- 
ard, so that the country’s modern, 
large-scale enterprises can in fact be 
freed for employment on the more 
important construction projects. 
Otherwise, the “ant-hill” activity de- 
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scribed earlier would constitute a 
sheer waste of resources. 

2. In the course of the organiza- 
tion of new communes, such con- 
sumer durables as the poor Chinese 
peasants still possessed, including 
even pots and pans, were turned over 
to the industrial units and used as 
scrap in current production. Ob- 
viously, this is not a recurring source 
of supply and the disinvestment 
which the process implies should not 
be overlooked in estimating the in- 
crease in the national product. 

3. There always exists a techno- 
logical constraint in the form of the 


imperfect divisibility of all produc- 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT’ 


tion processes, and hence the impos- 
sibility of operating all industries on 
too small a scale. In many instances, 
the “new approach” may not be ap- 
plicable at all, or it may be used only 
to supplement the production of the 
larger, modern enterprises. 

4. Perhaps by far the most serious 
of all objections, even from the Com- 
munists’ own viewpoint, consists of 
the psychological consequences of 
the commune system. There is the 
very real possibility that the “new 
approach” may backfire on its per- 
petrators. For the ruthless drive for 
production completely disregards the 
innate human feeling for the family 





unit, the need for leisure and the 
universal urge to be free from total 
regimentation at all times of the day 
and night. To quote Po I-p’o: “Those 
who ignore the great powers of our 
peasants do not understand the revo- 
lution and the construction in our 
country, and are liable to make po- 
litical mistakes.” 

The 


masters at mass organization and 


Communists, who are past 
mass movement, are now attempting 
to adapt this political technique to 
an economic operation. They may 
yet find that they have themselves 


misread the teachings of history. 


Prospects for Further Growth. 
It is always risky to speculate on 
the future. But one cannot help feel- 
ing that these obstacles will not easily 
disrupt the commune system. True, 
1959 may not witness a repetition of 
the “giant leap” of the preceding 
year. And even for 1958 the total 
picture may look somewhat different 
when information on industries other 
ihan iron and steel, coal, machinery 
production and the staple crops be- 
comes available. But there is no deny- 
ing that the Chinese economy’s rate 
of growth has been exceedingly high. 

If we bear in mind that this quan- 
titative expansion is taking place 
along with significant technological 
advances—for instance (albeit with 
Russian assistance), China is said to 
have an atomic reactor in operation 
in Peking and to have manufactured 
its first digital computer recently— 
we can only wonder what we may be- 
hold in the not too distant future. 


The Domestic and External Impact. 
In spite of the “giant leap forward” 
in 1958, the Chinese people do not 
appear to have become better off ma- 
terially. According to the Commu- 
nists’ official bureau of statistics, the 
volume of grain sales in the first half 
of 1958 was only 2.2 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period in 
1957, thus barely matching the popu- 
lation increase. Similarly, the sale of 
pigs, the principal source of animal 
protein in China, was only 1.2 per 
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cent higher, or actually less than the 
rate of population growth. 

Even if we were to take the total 
volume of retail sales into consider- 
ation, the 4.3 per cent increase re- 
ported for the first half of 1958, com- 
pared with the corresponding figure 
in 1957, would seem to be hardly 
significant in view of the excessively 
hard labor to which the population 
has been subjected. 

However, even though the Chinese 
people may not have become better 
off as a result of the 1958 expansion, 
considerably more has been added to 
the productive apparatus of the Chi- 
nese economy than would have been 
possible otherwise. In the outside 
world, the ruthlessness exhibited by 
the Chinese Communists may have 
discouraged some Asian and other 
sympathizers. But the outwardly suc- 
cessful performance of the Chinese 
experiment may also serve to con- 
vince those who have, as the Com- 
munists would term it, no “bour- 
geois” sentimentality about the use 
of terror and repressive methods, that 
one indispensable condition of sus- 
tained economic growth is that the 
planners be ruthless enough. 

The crux of the Chinese economic 
problem boils down to the degree of 
political control the Communists can 
exercise over their more than 600 
million subjects. There appears to be 
no good why Communist 
China, if left undisturbed, cannot de- 
velop its economic potential fairly 
rapidly. 


reason 


If we were to use Great 
Britain as an object of comparison, 
Communists themselves fre- 
do, a point may be reached 
before long when Communist China 
will be a more powerful ally to the 
Soviet Union than Britain is to the 
United States today. 

Unfortunately, it appears that 
nothing but the Communists’ own 
folly stands in the way of China’s 
further economic development and 
political consolidation. Inaction on 
the part of most free world coun- 
tries is, to be sure, no effective bar- 
rier to the expansion of Communist 
China. 


as the 
quently 


MAO_TSE-TUNG'S 
HEIR APPARENT 


By Richard Lowenthal 


LONDON 
HE ELECTION of Liu Shao-chi to 
p faba Mao Tse-tung as Chair- 
man of the Chinese People’s Republic 
is an event of the greatest significance 
for the future of Communist China 
and of the Sino-Soviet alliance. The 
man Mao has chosen as his successor 
has long been his right-hand man in 
maintaining the unity and purity of 
the ruling Party—a man whose name 
has infinitely more meaning for the 
Party cadres than for the masses of 
Chinese peasants. Thus, the purpose 
of this move can only be to use his 
new position as Chief of State to 
build up popularity for him among 
these masses. 

A man who has spent all his politi- 
cal life talking exclusively to the 
Party activists will now have the 
opportunity and duty to speak to 
the people as a whole. It follows that 
by making his closest collaborator 
in the Party leadership his successor 
in the representative position of Chief 
of State now, in his own lifetime, 
Mao must have deliberately sought to 
raise him above all possible rivals 
and thus to ensure his later succession 
to the truly decisive position of Chair- 
man of the Party. 

The remarkable thing about Liu 
is that he is not associated with any 
of the heroic legends of the early 
phases of the Communist revolution 
—the partisan warfare in the Soviet 
areas of China, the pro-peasant re- 
forms that gave the Party its mass 
support, the “Long March” to Yenan, 
the creation of the united front with 
Chiang Kai-shek against Japan. When 
Mao started his guerrilla warfare, Liu 
was studying in Moscow and working 
for the Comintern and the Red Trade 
Union International. And when he 





returned as a member of the Party 
Central Committee, he went to Shang- 
hai and not to the Soviet areas. 

For years he worked as an im 
portant but obscure Party organizer. 
When he emerged into real promi- 
nence, it was with an article on “In- 
ner Party Struggle,” published in 
1941, which was the prelude to Mao's 
first big campaign for the “rectifica- 
tion of thought” within the Party. 
Ever since then, Liu has been Mao’s 
spokesman in developing the peculiar 
Chinese methods of maintaining 
both Party discipline and ideological 
unity. 

Liu is regarded as the principal 
exponent of unconditional subordina- 
tion to Soviet directives. But during 
the past year he also took a promi- 
nent part in emphasizing the very 
aspects of the commune movement 
which had later to be corrected under 
Soviet pressure. It is thus plausible 
that Liu, like Mao, is firmly con- 
vinced of the vital need to maintain 
the Soviet alliance, but, also like 
Mao, is eager to develop original 


methods 


framework of 


Chinese institutions and 


within the common 
the alliance. 

For the peasants who form the 
bulk of the Chinese nation, Liu’s 
choice is a warning that the Party 
is in no mood to make concessions 
on its revolutionary experiments in 
order to court popularity. For China's 
Asian neighbors, it furnishes prod! 
that the continuity of the Commr 
nist regime is inescapably bound wp 
with the maintenance of its militan! 
ideology—an ideology which regards 
all diplomatic agreements with not 
Communist powers merely as temp 
rary resting points in the forward 
march of international Communis®™ 


The New Leader 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


Italy’s Declining 
Communist Unions 


New shop elections show labor’s growing independence 


ROME 
4E SHARP setback suffered by 
=. Communist-dominated CGIL 
(General Confederation of Italian 
labor) in the shop steward election 
at the big Fiat auto plant in Turin a 
few weeks ago is dramatic testimony 
to the decline of Communist unions 
in Italy. Five years ago, the Com- 
munist controlled 65 per cent of the 
factory’s 204-member labor council; 
today they control only 21 per cent 
—the same all-time low as after the 
Hungarian revolution. 

The Communist defeat came as a 
genuine surprise to the Social Demo- 
cratic Union of Italian Labor (UIL) 
and the Christian Democratic Con- 
federation of Italian Labor Unions 
(CISL), whose leaders had feared 
the Communists would make some 
gains. Their concern was based on 
two facts: (1) the absence 
united anti-Communist 
(2) the recent split in the Social 
Democratic party (PSDI)., which had 
particularly affected Turin, the con- 
stituency. of one of the five left-wing 
PSDI defectors. 

Two major conclusions may be 
drawn from these elections. First, it 
appears that the Italian Communist 
party, although still very numerous 
and powerful, has been steadily los- 
ing its grip on the Italian workers, 
and has consequently, to all intents 
and purposes, ceased to be an actual 
revolutionary movement. 

Secondly, the elections have re- 
vealed the fallacy in the labor line 
of Pietro Nenni’s Socialist Party 
(PSI), a line which makes it man- 

ty for party members to join 


oly the CGIL. The PSI’s original 


of a 
front, and 
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justification for this policy was that 
it did not want to create further 
splits in the Italian labor force, 
which already consists of four major 
unions, and did not want to weaken 
the CGIL, which it still regards as 
the workers’ union. But the fact that 
so great a majority of the Fiat work- 
ers did not vote for the Communist 
union indicates that the PSI policy 
is clearly unrealistic—especially since 
a number of Socialists themselves did 
not vote for the Communists. 

The non-Communist unions, by 
and large, did very well in the Fiat 
elections, and this may be an indi- 
cation of future successes. The CISL 
scored substantial gains over last 
year and now controls 18 per cent 
of the factory council (considerably 
less, however, than its average per- 
centage in other Italian plants). The 
UIL gained 24 per cent of the coun- 
cil membership; the Fiat “independ- 


ent” union, LLD, won 33 per cent. 





NENNI: FALLACY REVEALED 


The success of the latter union is 
particularly striking, since its leaders 
were expelled from the CISL just a 
year ago, on the even of the 1958 
Fiat elections. This drastic move 
failed to help CSIL in either election, 
since the LLD, reportedly favored by 
the Fiat management (and described 
by Communists and non-Commu- 
nists alike as a company union), has 
won a large following among the 
workers and appears to be on the 
road to more gains. 

Nevertheless, despite the rise of the 
non-Communist unions and the con- 
sequent decline of the CGIL, the situ- 
ation of organized labor in Italy is 
far from satisfactory. Ever since the 
Communists gained control of CGIL, 
and the other parties defected from 
it, a united labor front has been im- 
possible. And without this united 
front, Italian workers have been un- 
able to solve the problems of chronic 
unemployment, low wages and ade- 
quate protective labor legislation. 

At present, no solution is in sight. 
A merger of the two major non-Com- 
munist unions, CISL and UIL, would 
be one step toward a solution. In 
fact, this step has been vigorously 
advocated by organized American 
labor for a long time. But the UIL 
leaders still claim that Christian 
Democratic CISL is too closely tied 
to Catholic political and religious or- 
ganizations to be a truly independent 
union. Nevertheless, hopes are being 
expressed that the danger of the 
spread of “independent” unions and 
the continued splitting of the labor 
front will prompt UIL to change its 
stand. Most observers here believe 
that there is really no basic issue pre- 
venting the merger, and that it could 
bring about the kind of strong, demo- 
cratic, non-political labor union that 
Italy badly needs. 

But despite the decline of Com- 
munist labor strength, as registered 
in the Fiat elections, it is clear that 
the free unions have a long way to 
go before they will be able to attain 
a position similar to that of organ- 
ized labor in many other countries 
of the Western world. 








CHAMBERLIN 


NE of the most enjoyable and 
O thoroughly readable books of 
the season is certainly Max Eastman’s 
Great Companions (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, $4.50). And one of the 
most potentially useful is Anthony T. 
Bouscaren’s A Guide to Anti-Commu- 
nist Action (Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, $4.00). 

New LEADER readers have already 
caught the flavor of Eastman’s easy, 
anecdotal approach to distinguished 
personalities with whom he has been 
in more or less intimate contact, from 
his essays on Leon Trotsky and John 
Dewey (NL, March 23, 30; April 6, 
13). Eastman brought back from his 
visit to Trotsky in the first phase of 
his exile in Turkey some very definite 
clues as to why, despite his unsur- 
passed brilliance and conspicuous 
ability, Trotsky, because of his over- 
weening sense of superiority and his 
lack of feeling for other individuals, 
was at a hopeless disadvantage in the 
political rivalry which set in after the 
death of Lenin. 

On the other hand, the great Trot- 
sky, the organizer of victory in the 
Bolshevik Revolution and in the sub- 
sequent Civil War, is not adequately 
portrayed, because the elements of 
greatness were not visible in the 
somewhat querulous exile of Prin- 
kipo. For there he was already com- 
mitted to his hopeless ideological 
dilemma: calling for support of the 
Soviet regime, while at the same time 
pointing out that this regime, under 
Stalin, had become a monstrous des- 
potism. 

In the case of Dewey, the scales are 
perhaps weighted a little in favor of 
this somewhat shy, lovable and very 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By Williaen Henry Chamberlin 





Companions and 
Fellow-travelers 


American philosopher and educator. 
This is natural, because Max East- 
man, himself an ardent student of 
philosophy, was closely bound to 
Dewey by ties of intellectual sym- 
pathy and personal friendship. East- 
man seems to go a little far in exon- 
erating Dewey from responsibility for 
the flabbiness and mediocrity that are 
all too characteristic of much Ameri- 
can public education. 

At the same time, the delightful 
quality of Dewey’s libertarianism is 
reflected 
principal of a boarding school to 
which he had sent an Italian adopted 
son, Sabino, reported that the boy 
had run away and suggested that he 


in his reaction when the 


be returned for suitable disciplinary 
measures. Dewey replied: “Well, I 
rather think on the whole that if 
Sabino decided to leave the school he 
probably used his judgment about it, 
and he may very likely be right.” . 
We get play-by-play accounts of 
two famous fights —a combination 
wrestling-boxing match between East- 
man and Ernest Hemingway, and the 
circumstances which led up to the 
closing of the Dewey experimental 
school at the University of Chicago. 
There are admirable silhouettes of 
Eastman’s matching wits with such 
renowned intellectual figures as Ein- 
stein, Bertrand Russell and Freud. 
The most dedicated character in 
the book, with the exception of East- 
man’s mother, perhaps, is the great 
cellist, Pablo Casals, who said: “My 
only weapon is my cello. Not a very 
deadly one, perhaps, but, such as it 
is, it fights on the side of freedom.” 
And the saltiest and perhaps most 
authentically American figure is the 





wealthy newspaper magnat:. £, W. 
Scripps, who loved long di-cussions 
on radical subjects. Eastnan tells 
how Scripps once dealt with a case of 
attempted blackmail by a lady of easy 
virtue, by calling a press conference 
and making this “on the record” 
statement: 

“Miss Brown used to live with me 
as my mistress. She was paid for 
what she did and we parted on good 
terms. She has come here today 
threatening to revive that story and 
asking for money. You are at liberty 
to print the story. So far as I am con. 
cerned, the incident is closed.” 

Anthony Bouscaren deals with 
other kinds of companions, different 
from Eastman’s—the Kremlin For. 
eign Legion of conscious Communists 
and their dupes, the fellow-travelers. 
Bouscaren, a former Marine pilot 
who is now professor of political sci- 
ence at Marquette University, would 
like to see a counter-attack organized 
against all 
Republic. 

Warning carefully against indis 
criminate abuse or pinning the Com 
munist label on individuals with 
whom one may disagree on other 
grounds, 


these enemies of the 


Bouscaren gives an ip- 
formed, careful, thoughtful analysis 
of the Communist burrowing tech 
niques and offers practical sugges 
tions as to how anti-Communists can 
thwart these machinations. He dis 
cusses Communist penetration of the 
U.S., why people become Commv- 
nists, how to spot a Communist and 
a Communist front. 

He points out a fact that is offen 
overlooked by those whom Arthur 
Koestler appropriately called “anti 
anti-Communists”: The small mem 
bership of the Communist party is 00 
measure of the energy and persistent 
with which Communists and fellow 
travelers push their cause by ever 
conceivable means. Recalling the ant: 
fascist activity on college campus 
in the 30s, Bouscaren poses the legit: 
mate question: “Where are the fa 
ulty and student anti-Communist 


ganizations and demonstrations 
day?” 
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Fidel Castro. 
By Jules Dubois. 
Robbs-Merrill. 391 pp. $5.00. 


CusaN PREMIER Fidel Castro’s visit 
to the United States has done little to 
wlve the enigma of his personality or 
to clear up the apprehensions which 
« many feel about his onrush onto 
the world Unfortunately, 
neither does this biography of the 


stage. 


Cuban revolutionary leader. 
This is 


amazing journalistic feat by Jules 


not to detract from an 
Dubois, for many years the Chicago 


Tribune's Latin American corres- 
pondent and one of the few U. S. 
newspapermen who have sought to 
inform an apathetic public about our 
neighbors to the South. Within the 
space of weeks after Castro’s trium- 
phant revolution, Dubois has put 
together a full-length biography, 
marked by a wealth of hitherto un- 


noticed detail and even including an 








index for the curious reader. Inevit- 
ably, a book written in such haste 
must include passages which hang 
together only by journalistic license 
and repetitive sections which bore 
rather than emphasize. But the book 
more than makes up for these defects 
by shedding new (if still insufficient) 
light on a personality which has cap- 
tivated the imagination of millions. 
Castro is not yet 33. He has been 
an active. militant revolutionary since 
his student days at the University of 
Havana in 1947, when he interrupted 
his classwork to join a pan-Caribbean 
expeditionary force on Cuba’s Ori- 
tnte coast, preparing an abortive in- 
vasion of Rafael Trujillo's domain 
in the Dominican Republic. The 
young man took a trip down to Bogo- 
a, Colombia, the next year, as one 


of the 
inspired 


organizers of a Peronista- 
“anti-imperialist student 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Cuba’s Revolutionary Leader 


Reviewed by Sam Romer 


Labor and Latin American specialist, 


Minneapolis “Star-Tribune” 


designed to compete for 
the scheduled Pan- 


American conference. The plan suc- 


congress” 
headlines with 
ceeded beyond expectations when an 
attempted coup, abetted by rioting 


nullified 


constructive achievements 


by the visiting students, 
whatever 
the conference might have sought to 
attain. 

Young Fidel returned to Havana, 
got his law degree and hung out his 





FIDEL CASTRO: ENIGMATIC REBEL 


shingle. He was a budding Ortodoxo 
politician in 1952, when Fulgencio 
Batista (who himself had risen to 
power as a foe of dictatorship) suc- 
cessfully ousted the legitimate Prio 
government, cancelled the scheduled 
and proclaimed himself 
ruler of the island. Fidel quickly 
organized his friends for a Grau- 
starkian storming of a Batista cita- 


elections 


del: he was arrested, sentenced to a 
long prison term and then freed in a 





general amnesty just three years 
later. 

The young revolutionary went into 
self-imposed exile in Mexico, gathered 
about him like-minded youths who 
subjected gruelling 
training in guerrilla warfare, and on 
1956, landed with a 


on Cuba’s coast. 


themselves to 


December 2. 
force of 82 men 
Only 12 


fighting, but two years later Castro 


men survived the initial 
was to parade down Havana’s wide 
streets, acclaimed as the national hero 
by a hysterical populace. 

Perhaps the most significant part 
of Dubois’ book is his inclusion of 
many of Castro’s letters and manifes- 
toes, which will serve the historian as 
valuable clues to the idealism, politi- 
cal naiveté and stubbornness of the 
man who today must make political 
decisions affecting the lives of six 
million Cubans. There is no question 
of Castro’s selflessness and heroism; 
“to die with dignity does not require 
company,” he once declared. Nor can 
one dispute the idealism of a leader 
who would wipe out the rich and poor 
rededicates himself 
daily before the altar of liberty and 
freedom. 

But a man who aspires to direct 
the destinies of a nation must have 
more than good 
Castro fails utterly when scored by 


alike and who 


intentions—and 


his ability to measure political reali- 
ties. Some glimpses of this refusal to 
recognize the necessity of compromise 
can be seen in such areas as his long- 
held rejection (until very late in the 
campaign) of co-ordinated action 
with other revolutionary groups, his 
deep-set distrust of the U.S., his 
reluctance to accept in good faith 








complaints of critics who have kept 
themselves aloof from the prevailing 
hero-worship of the masses, 

Dubois’ book does little to make 
clear these facets of Castro’s person- 
ality. Nor does it explain such riddles 
as—how Castro, an ardent Roman 
Catholic, can give Cuba’s Commun- 
ists a green light in the key labor 
unions or how a man who professes 
the ideals of an uncensored press still 
keeps the newspapers in line by oc- 
casional references to the fact that 
the men “who praised the tyranny” 
go unpunished. 


Despite his current professions of 
international solidarity, Castro re- 
mains the man who publicly declares 
that Cuba will not take its place 
along the Western front in the cold 
war. He also is one of the few non- 
Communist Latin American leaders 
who has joined in the attack on Jose 
Figueres, the Costa Rican democrat, 
because Figueres demands recogni- 
tion of the Soviet danger to civiliza- 
tion. 

Castro’s future is uncertain. Un- 
less he solves the economic problem 
posed by 700,000 unemployed in a 


land of six million, he will soon 
vanish from the scene—perhiaps to 
be succeeded by the Communists, 
whom he has sheltered from criticism 
while they cement their emplacements 
in strategic areas of Cuban society, 
Or he may go the way of Batista, who 
replaced a semblance of benevolence 
with bare barbarism when the politi- 
cal road turned rocky. Though Du. 
bois would deny both these possibili- 
ties, his biography will in any case 
serve to shed valuable light on a 
historic figure in the history of the 
Americas. 





A Hungarian Odyssey 


Reviewed by George M. Counts 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Child of Communism. 
By Ede Pfeiffer. 
Crowell. 213 pp. $3.50. 


THIs Is an intimate personal ac- 
count of the life of a young Hun- 
garian behind the Iron Curtain. 
Born in 1936, Ede Pfeiffer was nine 
years old when Hungary was “liber- 
ated” from the “German Fascists” 
by the “Glorious Red Army.” His 
father was a teacher of violin at the 
Hungarian National Conservatory of 
Music and thus was classified under 
the Communist regime as a bourgeois 
intellectual and as a person of doubt- 
ful loyalty. His parentage was con- 
sequently a source of embarrassment 
and of some hazard to him on many 
an occasion. He took part in the up- 
rising of October 1956, and after 
the Russians crushed the Freedom 
Fighters, he escaped to Austria, made 
his way to England and now lives 
with his father, mother and sister in 
Pasadena, California. 

The story which the young author 
unfolds is incredible. It reads like a 
fairy tale in which every fairy is 
a demon. One feels that the events 
reported simply could not have hap- 
pened, certainly not in the middle of 
the 20th century. Then one realizes 
that this is precisely the century in 
which all of those things are hap- 
pening that could not happen. The 
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story, however, is no more incredible 
than the fully authenticated account 
of the matchless and reckless courage 
displayed by the great masses of the 
Hungarian people in their spon- 
taneous attempt to throw off their 
oppressors in their “October Revolu- 
tion.” Perhaps this incredible story 
explains the incredible heroism of 
the Freedom Fighters, and 
women, boys and girls, who opposed 
Russian tanks and machine guns 
with their bare hands and home-made 
weapons. 

The great majority of the Hun- 
garian people of all classes hated 
the regime. They hated it first of all 
because it was Russian. And they 
remembered well that in 1848 it was 
the Russian army that put down the 
democratic revolution led by Louis 
Kossuth. Also their experience with 


men 


the Red Army in 1945 made a lasting 
impression on them. The Russian 
soldier seems to have been ruled by 
two passions: for wrist watches, and 
for women of all ages and conditions. 
Nine-year-old Ede witnessed in his 
own apartment building the organized 
and disciplined raping of teen-aged 
girls. 


They hated the regime also because 





they regarded the leaders of the 












Hungarian Communist party as 
traitors to the fatherland. Imre Nagy, 
according to the author, “was the 
only Communist big shot who seemed 
to remember that he was a Hun 
garian.” And we all know what hap 
pened to him when Soviet arms 
routed the “Fascists” and “restored 
order” in Hungary. 

Also they hated the regime, and 
particularly the political police, be- 















cause the entire Party apparatus was 
marked by corruption, nepotism, hy- 
pocrisy and even sadism. Party mem- 







bers enjoyed special privileges of all 
kinds and took advantage of their 
positions to exact sexual favors from 







girls and women in their organiza 





tions and enterprises, whether fac- 





tories, recreational camps or societies 
for children and youth. In addition 
to all this, the people knew that their 
extreme poverty was due in part to 
the fact that the Hungarian economy 
was being bled by tribute in various 
forms demanded by the Kremlin. 
The sub-title of the book is “My 
education behind the Iron Curtain.” 
But by education the author means 
“technical and_ industrial 
training,” but the “whole huge s)* 
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em of general education whose 


yoracious tentacles no child could 
escape.” 
ghool-boy from Bulgaria, Romania, 
Poland, Hungary, or Czechoslovakia 
could have written this book.” Per- 
haps the generalization is too broad. 
But unquestionably wherever Com- 


“ec 


He also states that “any 


munism conquers the state, it pro- 
ceeds to employ 


organized processes, embracing the 


all agencies and 


entire cultural apparatus, to mold the 
minds of the younger generation ac- 
cording to the desired pattern. This, 
of course, applies and has applied 
from the beginning to education in 
the Soviet Union. 


IMRE NAGY: HE REMEMBERED 


A qualification, however, must be 
made. In Hungary, and probably in 
the other satellite countries in vary- 
ing measure, the Soviet Union is 
placed over all. The pupils are com- 
pelled to study the Russian language, 
sing Russian songs, repeat Russian 
slogans, worship Stalin or Khrush- 
chev and recite the creed of Bol- 
shevism in its latest version. 

According to young Pfeiffer, re- 
vulsion against this entire program 
Was widespread among the pupils. 
And on many occasions they so ex- 
Pressed themselves, even with their 
teachers. who were struggling to in- 
tulcate the doctrines of Marxism- 


ninism-Stalinism. At the same 
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time, it must be said, this vast pro- 
gram of molding and indoctrination, 
though conducted under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, was not 
wholly unsuccessful. In several in- 
stances Ede finds himself defending, 
against the arguments of his father, 
certain of the activities and policies 
of the regime. He also makes the 
general observation that the process 
of “re-education” was facilitated by 
man’s shortness of memory. People 
tended to forget both the experience 
of better times and the savage re- 
pressions of the regime. The truth 
of this observation is dramatically 
demonstrated by the fact that so 
many in the free world have already 
forgotten Hungary. 

In 1954 the rise of popular resent- 
ment against the regime was revealed 
in the response to the outcome of a 
football game! The Hungarian team 
was defeated in the finals of a world 
championship match by the West 
Germans. The result was a_ vast, 
violent and spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of 50,000 people directed against 
the Communist official who had 
selected the members of the team 
and had presumably been influenced 
mainly by considerations of Party 
prestige. 

Ede himself experienced complete 
disillusionment on being denied en- 
trance to the university, after he had 
completed secondary school and suc- 
cessfully passed the entrance exami- 
nations. His hope for years had been 
to enter the legal profession. Finding 
himself completely thwarted in his 
life ambition, he joined the rebels 
in October 1956. 

The story is fascinating and ter- 
rifying from beginning to end. But 
is it truth or fiction? That it con- 
tains a degree of fiction is obvious. 
The recall of the precise details of 
conversations from the age of nine is 
of course impossible. But the broad 
picture of life under the Communist 
regime, as seen through the eyes of 
a lad of middle class parentage, is 
probably true. This is a primary 
source for the study of Soviet Com- 
munism. 













1945: a nation demoralized, 


its people starving 


1955: the most prosperous 


country in Europe 
Read of the German miracle in 
THE 
DEATH AND 
LIFE OF 
GERMANY 


by EUGENE DAVIDSON 


How strong the new Germany 
really is and how deep are the 
changes, are answered by Mr. 
Davidson in his provocative book 
that tells the story of the Amer- 
ican occupation, the emergence 
of new leaders, the war crimes 
trials, the uprising of June 17 and 
the incredible rebuilding upon 
the rubble of Berlin. A distin- 
guished and fascinating book. 


$5.75 


The years when Germany 
shaped Western civilization 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN 
GERMANY 


The Reformation 
by HAJO HOLBORN 


A brilliant scholar presents a 
panoramic history of the origins 
of Luther’s theology, the rise of 
various Protestant churches, and 
the restrictions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The first of 


two volumes. 
With six maps $8.75 


At most bookstores 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 
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Samuel Beckett's No-Man’s Land 


With THE publication of Watt 
($1.75), Grove Press has managed 
to get into its Evergreen paperback 
series eight of Samuel Beckett’s bril- 
works. All of 


them are currently in print, and all 


liant, disconcerting 
of them are worth very careful read- 
ing. Not only are they worth it: They 
demand it. For Beckett is uncom- 
promisingly difficult and, I feel, un- 
compromisingly good. Though in- 
herently comic, his work is also most 
serious. 

Most of the “facts” about Beckett 
are by now common knowledge: that 
he is an Irish expatriate who lives in 
France and now writes in French, 
that he has himself translated most of 
his books into English, that he once 
knew Joyce and that he is unwilling 
to discuss the “meaning” of his 
books. 

In America he is probably best 
known as a playwright—largely on 
the strength of Waiting for Godot 
($1.25), which has already endured 
two controversial productions in New 
York and one which never got there, 
($1.25), which has 
had a significant off-Broadway suc- 


and Endgame 


cess. These plays, loudly fought over 
by audiences and critics, have given 
Beckett a good deal of local fame. 
But he is also a considerable critic, 
as his Proust ($1.25) demonstrates, 
and an even more considerable novel- 
ist. It is his novels that I want to 
discuss. 

All of Beckett’s fiction, as The Un- 
namable makes clear, is very much 
of a piece. Held together by cross- 
reference and a set of uniformly-de- 
feated dying characters who literally 
dissolve into one another, the novels 
gradually construct Beckett’s image of 
man—a muddled wanderer whose 
identity resides not in himself but in 
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By John Unterecker 


Assistant professor of English, Columbia University 


his possessions and who, seeking 
himself in memories of the past, dis- 
covers only a series of losses and 
thefts. For Beckett’s character, the 
present is inevitably both painful and 
meaningless and the future nothing 
more or less than death—a death de- 
sired, infinitely postponed and terri- 
ble because incalculably out of reach. 

Probably the best way for the 
reader unacquainted with Beckett to 
get into the novels is to read the 
trilogy Molloy ($1.75), Malone Dies 
($1.25) and The Unnamable before 
going on to tackle the early and 
Watt and 
Murphy ($1.95), the only ones origi- 
nally written in English. Beckett is, 
I think, best met head-on, and the 
reader of the trilogy will get the full 
impact of his mature style. 


somewhat easier novels, 


His plan for the trilogy is, it seems 
to me, something like the framing 
plan of Waiting for Godot. In that 
play, each of the two acts represents 
a tedious day, the second day just 
different enough from the first to 
make the two down-and-out charac- 
ters doubt that the first had actually 
taken place. In each act, they strug- 
gle somehow to kill the meaningless 
time which surrounds them, to get 
through the day so that the evening 
appointment with unknown (and un- 
arriving) Godot can be kept. Godot, 
of course, never does appear; and 
the second act ends, as the first, with 
his promised arrival “tomorrow.” 
Kept alive by feelings of duty and 
hope, neither of which they find jus- 
tifiable, the two characters painfully 
endure. 

The design of the trilogy is simi- 
lar. Molloy, the title character of the 
first novel, recounts his past in an 
effort to finish his life—to get 
through time: “What I'd like now 


is to speak of the things that are left, 
say good-byes, finish dying.” But the 
one thing no Beckett character does 
is to finish dying, and Molloy is left, 
at the end of the first half of the 
novel, still alive—though barely—at 
the bottom of a ditch. His progress 
has been a progress down. Having 
begun as a cyclist, he is soon re 
duced to walking, then to crawling, 
then to pulling himself along by his 
hands. Yet at the very end, when he 
lies in the ditch incapable of any 
action except perhaps 
worn-out abandoned object, a thing 
junked by the world, he hears the 


deceptive, hideous voice of hope: 


rolling, a 


“Don’t fret, Molloy, we’re coming.” 

The second half of Molloy re. 
counts a parallel disintegration, that 
of Jacques Moran. Beginning like 
Molloy as a cyclist, Moran is ordered 
to “see about Molloy,” and in his 
search goes through a similar proc- 
ess of loss and anguish until at the 
end of the novel he is also down and 
out, compelled, in spite of himself, 
to tell his story. 

Malone, the central character of 
Malone Dies, paralytic and destitute, 
must also tell a story of disintegra- 
tion and loss, his process of dying 
symbolized for the reader by the 
slowly but inevitably shortening pen 
cil with which he writes. 

Complicating all of these stories of 
anguish is Beckett’s disconcerting 
habit of changing his character's 
names halfway through an action. In 
the “Addenda” to Watt, which Beck: 
ett ironically described in a foot 
note as “precious and _ illuminating 
material” that “should be carefully 
studied” (“Only fatigue and disgust 
prevented its incorporation.” ) , Beck 
ett reminds himself to “change al 
the names.” His reason, il seems 1 
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me. is to make the reader conscious 
of the fact that all the characters add 
yp to one character, that though they 






appear different, they are ultimately 
oly the character, the figure of man. 
And man, for Beckett, is the damned- 
because-hoping 
trapped in a grim, paradoxical situ- 
ation. He is able to think and there- 
fore must necessarily be concerned 


creature who is 


with meaning. But he is, also, in a 
totally meaningless world. His proj- 
ect, therefore, is perpetually to thrust 
design on the universal chaos which 
surrounds him and perpetually to 
discover the inaccuracy of all design. 
By his very nature compelled to find 
order in his world, he is also com- 
pelled—because he is rational—to 
realize that the order which he con- 
structs is illusory. 

Each of Beckett’s characters, there- 
fore, quite literally invents and peo- 
ples an entire fictional world, in the 
process the 
jumble of reality by imposing on it 


necessarily wrecking 
a fake order. No person, conse- 
quently, has any reality other than 
in the fiction he or another assigns 
to him. And Beckett’s characters are 
painfully aware of this paradox. 
Moran observes, “Between the Mol- 
loy I stalked within me . . . and the 
true Molloy, after whom I was so 
soon to be in full cry, over hill and 
dale, the resemblance cannot have 
been great. . . . The fact was there 
were three, no, four Molloys. He that 
inhabited me, my caricature of the 
same, Gaber’s and the man of flesh 
and blood somewhere awaiting me. 
To these I would add Youdi’s. . . . 
There were others too, of course. 
But let us leave it at that, if you 
don’t mind, the party is big enough.” 

The Unnamable itself, the figure 
of man pursued and never caught in 
any iny ented character, is the subject 
of the last book of the trilogy. As he 
‘peaks, resisting definition, slough- 
ing off one identity after another, re- 
fusing to be Mahood or Worm or 
any of the other persons or things 
the inventing author wants him to 


be, slipping out of each identity as 
fast as j 








has been made, denouncing 
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as “lies” all the statements made 
about him and all those he himself 
makes (since, as he points out, he 
himself is an author’s invented char- 
the 
man’s absurd, undefinable essence: 
“The arrive 
anywhere, never to be anywhere. . 
The essential is to go on squirming 
forever at the end of the line.” 
Yet, because it is a statement, even 
this statement, the Unnamable recog- 
nizes, is a falsification. Mere mean- 


acter), Unnamable represents 


essential is never to 


ingless being is man’s lot, a lot made 
almost but not quite unendurable by 
man’s anguished necessity to define 
himself. As the Unnamable at the 
end of his book faces the door that 
will give him identity as a “charac- 
ter,” he struggles against the in- 
evitable lie which that identity will 


“ 


be: . strange pain, strange sin, 
you must go on, perhaps it’s done 
already, perhaps they have said me 
already, perhaps they have carried 
me to the threshold of my story, be- 
fore the door that opens on my story, 
that would surprise me, if it opens, 
it will be I, it will be the silence, 
where I am, I don’t know, I'll never 
know, in the silence you don’t know, 
you must go on, I can’t go on, I'll 
go on.” 

I should add that the “meaning’ 
that I’ve constructed from this kind 
of an abstract of Beckett’s fiction is 
itself a “lie.” For ultimately what 
Beckett gives us in his fiction and in 
his plays is a sort of syntactical pat- 
tern without any assigned values. It 
is as if I constructed the pure form 
of a sentence (for example: article, 


? 


” 


noun, verb, adjective, noun, conjunc- 
tion, verb), offered it to an audience, 
and let that audience fill in the 
“meanings.” (From the pattern 
above, one man could construct “A 
girl ate putrid meat and died,” an- 
other could construct, “A boy drank 
pure water and lived,” and a third 
could construct, “A God abandoned 
his creation and withdrew.” ) 

The “meaning” we assign Beckett 
is, I suspect, largely therefore a prod- 
uct of our own invention. (If that is 
true, it is easy to see why Beckett 


does not want to discuss it!) For in 
such a framework one meaning is ob- 
viously quite as good as the next. 
Any consistent interpretation of the 
complex structure he arranges be- 
fore us will do. It is only a meaning, 
one of the unlimited number we 
could assign its elaborate syntax. 
Vivian Mercier has pointed out in a 
recent article that Beckett is fasci- 
nated with algebraic constructions 
and geometric designs. And in a 
sense, all his work reduces to the 
bare framework of a formula in 
which we substitute for X and Y pri- 
vate values which lead necessarily to 
accurate—though different—answers 
for each of us. His enigmas are major 
works whose greatest value may be 
in revealing us to ourselves. 


IT Is ALMOsT impossible for a re- 
viewer to cover conscientiously the 
great outpouring of paperback fic- 
tion. But some of the recent titles 
which deserve mention include the 
following: Among Women Only 
(Noonday, $1.25), the first publi- 
cation in America of Cesare Pavese’s 
prize-winning Italian novel; William 
Maxwell’s The Folded Leaf (Vintage, 
$1.25), a reprint of one of the finest 
recent fictional studies of adolescent 
anguish; and James Baldwin’s Gio- 
vanni’s Room (Signet, $.35), a sensi- 
tive if not always satisfying account 
of a young man’s discovery of the 
complexities of his own emotions. 
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On SCREEN 





Big-studio Supers’ — Monumental Art 
Baked in a Pittsburgh Blast Furnace 


HE LAST month has turned into 
» i victory parade for distin- 
guished tonnage, a new type of big- 
studio “Super” that seems conceived 
at the top of Wall Street by an art 
board recruited from Time, The New 
Yorker and Partisan Review, and 
then baked in a Pittsburgh blast fur- 
nace so as to outlast the Easter Is- 
land sculptures as monumental art. 
Hard to pin down by the old critical 
processes, these new blockbusters are 
more than massive esthetic complica- 
tions. With their high-powered crafts- 
manship, curious efficiency as art 
and a Genius-bug that insists on mak- 
ing the “listing of credits” more cost- 
ly than an old-time “B” film, these 
films demand a far-out criticism that 
is more like bead-reading than es- 
thetic evaluation. The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Compulsion and The Five 
Pennies are throwbacks to early 
silent film-makers whose idea of a 
great movie—even in the case of a 
Chaplin feature—suggested a hulk- 
ing, solemnly evolved Gothic build- 
ing rather than a mere “flick.” 
However, unlike the big-studio 
films of yesteryear, which were su- 
pervised by romantic dreadnanghts 


(D. W. Griffith) or 


realists (Eric von Stroheim), these 


Dreiser-type 


new blockbusters are usually steered 
by a surprisingly 
Compulsion lists a 


hip craftsman. 
directing un- 
known (Richard Fleischer), who, in 
comparison to a George Stevens or 
John Huston, is an ingenious fireball 
in composing the huge horizontal 
screen. Fleischer’s miniaturist tech- 


nique often floods a_tapestry-like 
richness across the Cinemascope sur- 
face; at other times, in an intimate 
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By Manny Farber 


change-of-pace, his actors practically 
walk out of the powerful semi-slick 
chiaroscuro image. 

Room at the Top, an admirable 
(if not likable) study of a rake’s 
progress in small-town society, owes 
its solid, engrossing effect to a di- 
rector (Jack Clayton) making his 
first feature film—and it is interesting 
how well Clayton uses an Old Master 
(Carol Reed) when he needs a mo- 
effect to 
bring his film down to cinematic 
earth. Each of the above films pre- 
sents a garrulous youngster (Dean 
Stockwell, Laurence Harvey) _bril- 


rosely bitter “bourgeois” 


liantly involved in an unrelentingly 
difficult role. Even the vapid “girl- 
next-door” role is played with neu- 
rotic-toned ambitious cunning: Both 
Compulsion and Room are helped by 
ingénues Heather 
Sears) who, compared to the former 


(Diane Varsi, 
habitués of young-love roles, project 
a disturbingly skillful innocuity. 

Compulsion is a smart, terse study 
of a notorious team of kid killers, 
but, in choosing to charm its audi- 
ence in every particular (the various 
wallpapers in Leopold’s palatial home 
rank with the sensuous stuff Matisse 
painted), the producer (Darryl Zan- 
uck’s son) has forfeited every awk- 
ward individuality of a dreadful, ama- 
teurish crime. The most idiosyncratic 
things may be the “beauty” of light- 
ing in interior scenes or the irritating 
high camp style of Bradford Dill- 
man’s Loeb performance. 

However, the movie’s star is Rich- 
ard Murphy, a master of compres- 
sion, whose screenplays, somewhat 
like Katherine Hepburn, have a 
beautifully hinged, lean look, plus 












a chronic Quakerish decency that 
forbids any kind of violence or vul- 
garity. A typical Murphy manuever 
presents most of the Bobby Franks 
murder by indirection: In a country 
undertaker’s parlor, where, as the 
camera works in a tight “map” 
around the shrouded corpse of a 14 
year-old schoolboy, finally arriving 
at a reporter’s nauseated expression 
as he kneels to pick up “a pair of 
hornrimmed glasses,” the spectator 
learns “by intelligence” about the 
murderer’s strategy and cruelty but 
hardly anything about the actual 
homely event. Murphy’s scenes always 
play with a unique educational vigor 
(objects, economy, give-and-go ac- 
tion, an undertaker’s flat, business- 
as-usual voice) but his architectonic 
story-telling euphemistically masks 
an inability to handle dirt, cruelty, 
sensationalism. 

After 105 minutes of Murphy’s 
socio-psychiatric hop-scotch, in scenes 
that are deeply personal yet social 
as all outdoors, the “crime of the 
century” ends up without any feel- 
ing of crime (a boy’s head beaten 
with a chisel), loneliness (an open 
bit of prairie with a body half- 
wedged into a culvert’s mouth), sick- 
ness (Leopold’s droopingly sad gog- 
gle eyes) or punishment. Murphy is 
finally forced into a messy gimmick: 
adding an arbitrary scene of cruelty 
during the listing of credits so as to 
stamp his script and its thrill-killers 
with violence. 

Despite some trying items such as 
Dillman’s pronunciation of “Mum- 
sie” and endless patronizing of Clar- 
ence Darrow’s famous “summation” 
(honestly cornballed by Orson 
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Welles), Compulsion has surprising 
ower, the feeling of a new intellec- 
tualism being poured into the hand- 
smely mounted “liberal” jugger- 
nauts Sam Goldwyn once produced. 
Most of its whiplash intensity is pro- 
duced by Dean Stockwell, playing 
the Leopold role with a style— 
brusque _stylishness, 
bitchiness, sanded-down  clarity— 
that recalls Robert Walker’s last tri- 
umphs, Unlike Orson Welles or E. G. 


Marshall, who turn in static “voice” 


unpredictable 


performances as opposing lawyers, 
Stockwell is always a mobile Full 
Figure, whose intelligence, inward 
bound rather than (as in Dillman’s 
method-styled, happy-joe acting) 
flowing in all directions, makes every 
scene play three-dimensional, with a 
neurotically sad honesty. 

As happened throughout most of 
Double Indemnity and those parts 
of Sunset Boulevard which carried a 
corrupt scriptwriter away from his 
cracked, aged legacy, Billy Wilder’s 
cold Some Like It Hot is successful 
only where there is no official mid- 
dlebrow viewpoint usually when 
Wilder is working with the trashy 
realism that makes the worst pocket- 
books tick. His slapstick comedy 
picks up warmth and dramatic inter- 
est when its jazz pair try for a job 
in the cut-throat atmosphere of a 
booking office, and later in a Pull- 
man washroom, where Marilyn Mon- 
roe (employing a poor-folks schlump 
she seldom allows herself) describes 
the life and times of a mediocre torch 
singer. 

As the 
Curtis, Jack Lemmon) don female 
costumes (evidently using Maggie of 
the “Bringing Up Father” comic 
strip as a model) and head for Flor- 
ida, the movie flattens out into a 
stiff vulgarization of Hollywood fame 
and fortune the 
cabin-jamming scene in a Marx 
Brothers movie to Preston Sturges- 
type millionaires and the mirthless 
face-stretching of Joe E. Brown. 


While the female impersonations 
have 


two musicians (Tony 


stretching from 


meager, cartoon-y interest 
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(parti: ilarly Curtis’ spinster, whose 


mouth and nasal voice seem spiked 
by lemon juice), the Lemmon-Curtis 
musicianship is terrible and the odd 
characters met in Florida are worse. 
For drunken 
antic with Latin music is a merciless- 
ly repeated irritation, but, as a movie 
toothache, it is often surpassed by 
Wilder’s tasteless parodies on famous 


instance, Lemmon’s 


movie gangsters. To flesh out these 
impoverished (mostly 
gimmicks: coin-flipping, hearing aid, 
spats) Wilder brings back some 
revered hobgoblins from Chicago 
films (Pat O’Brien, Mike Mazurki, 
George Raft, George E. Stone, plus 
familiar plug-ugly bit players) —but, 


conceptions 


unlike Sturges’ loving reincarnation 
of old acting shoes, Wilder murders 
his repertory group. 

Some Like It Hot is a real weirdie: 
Wilder gets no laughs at all out of 
his sizzling, fast wedding of female 
impersonation to 1929 thrills, but, 
from a non-entertainment angle, his 
movie has a not-quite-real surface 
that is worth examining. Wilder’s 
straightfor- 
ward, in Stuart Davis’ 
equally jazzy abstract paintings) is 
as hard to shrug off as it is to enjoy. 


surface (hard, tense, 


like those 


Endless leg shots that seem cut with 
a razor, transitions that move on a 
fast Mack Sennett line via bicycle- 
motorboat-wheelchair, lewd dialogue 
in which the key vulgarities are 
spiked to the spectator’s attention, a 
Model-T flivver flipped around by a 
gangster’s careening car—all these 
skins of objectivity have a brazen 
truth and 
sharpness that is one of the unlikable 


electricity, a staccato 
achievements in Hollywood motion 
pictures. 

Unfortunately, this frenetic sur- 
face is allied, as in all of Wilder’s 
cold showers, with a tragic obeisance 
to the crowd’s opinion. Most of 
Wilder’s impressions of the ’20s are 
up-dated to sit well with the middle 
audience, and, worse, his use of Mari- 
lyn Monroe shows a decided fear of 
mobilizing her new pudginess. As the 
dumb blonde center of Wilder’s film, 
Miss Monroe is stiffly posed, long- 
shot, blacked out, all but rubbed out, 





to uphold the popular conception of 
a movie doll’s dimensions. 

In contrast to the over-cautious 
cunning that inches a spotlight up 
and down Miss Monroe’s bosom dur- 
ing a night club act, Room at the 
Top is a British blizzard of improvi- 
sation, in which Horatio Alger’s 
rags-to-riches story of an aggressive 
social climber is played backwards 
with chic bitterness. From the open- 
ing on a handsome young clerk 
(Harvey) fondling his one elegance, 
a pair of shoes, to the closing shot 
of his honeymoon car traveling the 
same wistful avenue that finished 
The Third Man, Room has a tricked- 
up impressiveness that holds the 
spectators mind long after the 
movie’s windup. 

Actually, the movie is closer to 
The Best Years of Our Lives than 
to upside-down Alger, an_ ironic, 
more literary British cousin to Gold- 
wyn’s slightly sour sweetness and 
light. In the film, the ex-flyer from 
a factory slum has his married wom- 
an, tangles with small town mores, 
wins the daughter of the town’s rich- 
est man—but loses all along the line. 
Despite the basic shallowness of the 
plot, there are endless consolations 
in dialogue (wonderfully natural, 
foul-mouthed, etc.) , acting (Signoret’s 
performance of an unhappy married 
woman on her last affair) and di- 
rectorial magic (particularly in off- 
moments when the story is in the 
streets, or fastened on clerk friends 
of the infamous hero). 

Watching this 
film in which endless, corny literary 
dodges (the jilted woman driving to 
her death, her mean-spirited lover 
drowning his guilt in a bar-room 
floozie) are saved by a felicitous 
“shot-in-the-dark,” the spectator has 
to cast a tear for the solemnity that 
makes so much of Hollywood’s recent 
masterpieces seem “canned.” Even a 
schmaltzy jazz delight like Danny 
Kaye’s hot cornet film, The Five 
Pennies, has a solidity and thorough- 
ness that belongs in an Encyclopedia 
Britannica discussion of post-Dixie- 


slow, interesting 


land music. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


KENNAN-EMMET 


Christopher Emmet in his article, “The Pit- 
falls of Negotiations” (NL, April 20), wrote: 
“Like George Kennan a few years ago, Mac- 
millan would have us ‘accept the finality’ of 
the Soviet satellite empire.” 

May I point out that I never said that we 
should accept the finality of the Soviet em- 
pire? What I did say, in a speech at Pitts- 
burgh on May 3, 1956, was that it was now 
too late to think of restoring the status quo 
ante in the that the 
we could hope for “as the next phase of de- 


satellite area and best 
velopment in that area” was “the gradual evo- 
lution of these Communist regimes to a posi- 
tion of greater independence and greater re- 
sponsiveness to domestic opinion.” The passage 
in question read as follows: 


. about 
the hideous injustices committed some years 


*... There can be no argument. . 


ago in the forcing of Communist regimes upon 
these peoples and in the cynical exploitation 
of them by Stalin for his particular purposes. 
. . . What we must recognize today, . . . is that 
evil, like good, produces its own vested inter- 
ests. Where regimes of this nature have been 
in power for more than a decade, there can 
be no question of putting humpty-dumpty to- 
gether again and restoring the status quo ante. 
No one in this country has deeper sympathy 
than myself with those moderate and demo- 
cratically minded people—many of them my 
good friends—who have been driven into exile 
by the sickening intolerance of these Commu- 
nist regimes. But there is a finality, for better 
or for worse, about what has now occurred in 
Eastern Europe; and it is no service to these 
people to encourage them to believe that they 
could return and pick up again where they left 
off 10 or 20 years ago... .” 

Does Emmet really disagree with this state- 
ment? Does he seriously consider that there is 
still a possibility for the return to power of 
the exile governments of Eastern Europe? Does 
he believe that American policy should be di- 
rected to this end? If so, we do indeed have 
a difference. 

There is, I think, a special irony in the fact 
that the charge of accepting the finality of the 
Soviet empire should be levied against me by 
none other than Emmet. For several years, I 
have been one of a small number of people who 
have continued to urge, in the face of much 
misunderstanding and 


ill-will, a 
Western negotiating position in the German 
problem which would have as its goal the only 
visible practical means of bringing greater 
freedom to the East European peoples: namely, 
a moderating of the military bipolarity in Cen- 
tral Europe and a withdrawal of the Soviet 


even some 





garrisons from these countries. Among thos 
who have publicly opposed any such concep, 
has been, quite prominently, Emmet himself 
He was one of the 17 “German experts” who 
on January 22, 1958 made a joint public state. 
ment attacking the views set forth in my 1957 
Reith Lectures. The authors of this statement 
opposed, if I read their statement correctly, 
any and every form of compromise with the 
Soviet Union over the military dispositions of 
the great powers in Central Europe. The only 
comfort they could offer for those of their 
public who were still interested in a removal 
of the division of the continent was the extra 
ordinary that the Soviet Govern. 
ment, having once satisfied itself of the firm 
ness of Western unity, would voluntarily with. 
draw from the East European area. 

I maintain that this suggestion is utterly 


absurd. Life itself has, in the intervening pe. 


suggestion 


riod, provides its own commentary on it. To 
refuse to consider any compromise over the 
military dispositions in Europe has always 
meant, and continues to mean, to accept the 
perpetuation of the division of the continent. 
This in turn implies the continued subordi- 
nation of the East European peoples to Moscow 
for an indefinite period of time. That there 
should be people who take this position is 
not surprising; there are strong arguments for 
it, as there are against it. But that those who 
take it, knowing full well what its implica 
tions are, should have the hardihood to charge 
others (and especially those who have labored 
long to avert precisely that) with “accepting 
the finality of the Soviet empire,” is surely 
too strange to pass without notice. 


Princeton Greorce F. KeEnnax 


Christopher Emmet replies: 

I gladly apologize to Ambassador Kennan 
for my inaccurate paraphrase of his famous 
remark, but is there any essential difference 
between what I wrote and the key phrase 
he used: “There is a finality, for better of 
for worse, about what has occurred in Eastern 
Europe . . .?” It was this phrase which was 
reported in the New York Times, and widely 
quoted elsewhere. Inevitably, it was interpreted 
as the expression of a resigned and defeatist 
attitude toward Communist oppression of the 
captive nations. Kennan (like former Secte 
tary of State Dulles) may be the victim of his 
own gifts as a phrase-maker; but when he is 
engaged in political controversy he must accept 
responsibility for the political consequences of 
his phrases, in view of the predictable si 
plification which space restrictions on news 
reporting and radio comment involve. 

In any case, whether he was partly misi 
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terpreted or not, it is clear now that Kennan 
was wrong. The whole passage he quotes ex- 
pressed his conviction that the people and 
the institutions of Eastern Europe had been 
« changed after 10 years that there was no 
question of turning back toward real freedom. 
He was not talking there about the presence 
of the Army but of the 


and habits of thinking of the 


Soviet institutions 


people them- 


selves. Yet what happened in Poland and 


Hungary in 1956 proves that the Communists, 


like the Nazis and Fascists, have built on 
sand. Those regimes which Kennan regarded 


as so permanent would have disappeared al- 
for the 
and the threat of the Soviet Army, even though 


most without trace except presence 
some degree of socialism would have remained 
as a matter of economic necessity. As a matter 
of fact, 


talism in those 
As for Kennan’s 


there was a good deal of state capi- 
countries even before the war. 
exile 


question about the 


“governments” of Eastern Europe, he should 
know there are no such 


the Polish, 


Poles. Obviously, 


governments except 
which is ignored even by exiled 
the U.S. aim must be to 
permit the peoples of Eastern Europe to have 
governments of their own choosing. That was 


the pledge we gave them under the 
treaties and under the Atlantic 


ever, if Russia’s 


peace 
Charter. How- 
control of these countries 
undoubtedly 


refugee leaders in the 


is withdrawn, many of the fine 


Assembly of Captive 
European Nations will return to play leading 
parts, as Count Carlo Sforza, Mayor Ernst 
Reuter, Mayor Willy Brandt, Vietnam’s Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem and dozens of others 
did before them. In this connection, it is per- 
tinent that the Assembly’s publications came 
hearer to forecasting the possibility of the 
miraculous Hungarian and Polish revolutions 
than any others, and I am happy to say that 
was also true in a lesser degree of the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Captive Nations, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman. 

Kennan ridicules the faith expressed in our 
statement (signed by former Ambassador James 
Conant, Hans Kohn, George Shuster, Carl 
Freidrich and others) that real freedom may 
come to the captive countries, as it came to 
Austria, if the West stands firm. He implies 
that it is inconsistent and insincere to oppose 
his disengagement proposals while claiming 
to hope for 
tope. There is no space to repeat our analysis, 
but copies are available to NL readers. My 


any improvement in Eastern Eu- 


April 20 article, while opposing give-aways 
designed t» buy off the Soviet threat to Berlin 
without ning anything for Eastern Europe 
© return. indicated some of the concessions 
“¢ might make and the pressures we could 
‘ert to win real and durable freedom for 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Eastern Europe, without jeopardizing our own 


security. 
In his famous “Mr. X” article in Foreign 
Affairs, Kennan himself wrote: 


“The U.S. has it in its power to increase 
enormously the strains under which Soviet 
policy must operate, to force upon the Kremlin 
a far greater degree of moderation and circum- 
spection than it has had to observe in recent 
and in this way to promote tendencies 
must eventually find 


years, 


which their outlet in 
either the breakup or the gradual mellowing 


of Soviet 


power. For no mystical messianic 
movement—and particularly not that of the 
Kremlin—can face frustration indefinitely 


without eventually adjusting itself in one way 
or another to the logic of that state of affairs.” 

The captive nations would be the first bene- 
ficiaries of the firm and persistent implementa- 
tion of such a policy, 
est links in the 


since they are the weak- 
Soviet empire. They are a 
military and political liability to the Soviets 
already, because of the unreliability of the 
satellite armies and the time-bomb aspects of 
the situation in East Germany and elsewhere. 
Thus the policy so 
outlined by Kennan as “Mr. X,” 
which Dean 
Truman were 


containment brilliantly 
a policy for 
President Harry 
primarily responsible, is in es- 


Acheson and 


sence also a liberation policy—as former Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman once pointed out. 


KUDOS 


Just a note to express my pleasure with the 
March 16 issue of THe New Leaner. I particu- 
larly liked the clear, objective account of the 
Virginia school situation, “Virginia Faces Inte- 
gration,” by Richard Whalen. Also outstanding 
was Ruth Miller’s review of Isak Dinesen’s 
Anecdotes of Destiny. It conveyed the contents 
and significance of the book in a most enlight- 
ening fashion. 


Evanston, Ill. Lee THORPE 
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Edited by Stephen Spender and 
Melvin J. Lasky 


Over here at any rate, EN- 
COUNTER, Britain’s most ex- 
citing monthly, has been selling 
out almost before it’s published. 
February, March, April issues— 
all gone in a fortnight, May in 
a week! (In America it’s dis- 
tributed by the Eastern News Co. 
—they’ll supply your newsagent at 
75 cents a copy). 


our fault 


for not realising that with articles 
like the following . was bound 
to sell out— Russell on 
“My Present View 5 the World,” 
H. S. Crossman’s “Chinese 
Notebook,” Richard Lowenthal 
on the Berlin crisis, W. H. Auden 
on Van Gogh, George Kennan 
on “History as Literature,” Geof- 
frey Grigson on “Leavis Against 
* Wayland Young’s fact- 
facing report on “Prostitution in 
London,” Peregrine Worsthorne’s 
controversial “Letter from Gha- 
na,” Simon Raven’s slashing in- 
dictment of the “Military 
lishment,” F. W. Dupee on “Lolita 
in America.” 


Contributions by Rebecca ee 4 
Malcolm Muggeridge, W. 
Auden, C. P. Snow, cam 
Graves, H. R. Trevor-Roper, Ala- 
stair Buchan, Edmund Wilson, 
Arthur Koestler, Angus Wilson, 
Leonard Woolf, Marguerite Your- 
cenar, Philip Larkin, Edwin Muir 
(last poems) . . . so many g 
things that we hope you'll accept 
our 


SPECIAL OFFER 


to send you, if not already a regu- 
lar reader, the next 6 issues for 
$3.00 (saving you $1.50 on the 
single-copy price). Mail coupon 
below today! 


British Publications Inc., 30 East 
60th Street, New York 22 


I am not already a regular reader 
and accept your New Leaper offer 
to send Encounter. Enclosed $3.00 
for 6 months. 


NAME 


(Capital letters throughout, ’ please) 


ADDRESS 
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The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 
PROPORTIONS!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, 
Curtain—Africa to vo. Loge yp A ‘dierent gh 
for the young in spirit =) want to be accom- 
Denied but not herded arou 
—Also shorter Xo $724-$1390— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
235 Sequoia, Box lL — Pasadena, California 
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Just had my annual medical check- 
up. (Smart move.) I’m making out 
a check to the American Cancer 
Society, right now—that’s a smart 
move, too. 


‘ Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check! 


aAMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 









RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center + Ci 6-4600 
DEBORAH ROSSANO MAURICE 

KERR BRAZZi CHEVALIER 


in “COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS” 


gt With TOM HELMORE « Screen Play by KARL TUNBERG 
% : Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO Produced by KARL TUNBERG 
ei As U-C-M Pictare in CleemaScope And METROCOLOR 











* ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SWISS ECHOES” Huge com- 
pany of entertainers brought especially 
from Switzerland . . . with Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Symphony Orchestra 

















TONIGHT AT 8:30 Sharp 
MAT. WED.SAT., & SUN. AT 2:30 P.M. 


$620 


Pays for 
a 22-day tour of Europe 
England—Belgium 
Luxembourg—Switzerland 
Austria—Italy—France 
and French Riviera. 
Includes — 


Hotel accommodations 
(2 in a room) 





Three meals a day 





All transportation 


Sightseeing trips in all countries 
with experienced guides 


All transfers to and from airports 


and hotels BKLts “THE MAN WITH, THE 


All tips and services of a Tour GOLDEN 
Aco Frank rang ¢ Kim Novak 


TE WOOW ES Bie” 
oa William Holden * David Niven 


Tour departs Sunday, July 12, 










1959, and returns Monday, Au- _— — et 


gust 3, 1959. 
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To assure a space for you—send $100 de- 
posit for registration to the sponsors of THEATER PARTIES 
this extraordinary tour. 

All trade union and fraternal ot- 
ganizations are requested when plas- 
ning theater parties to do so thr: 
| omy zonmee, ienager of 

cw acer eatrical epartmest, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 EAST BROADWAY 
N.Y. 2, N.Y. 





























ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. | 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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In the KNOW 


There are social values, too, in wanting to 





KNOW or even in wanting to be “in the know.’ 
We're all aware that talk and small talk can 
make a big hit at a dinner party, a business 
luncheon, or the family’s supper in the kitchen. 
Stories about the great and almost great, 
about orbits and obits, tidbits about show- 
downs in politics, or showoffs in sports— 


All this adds spice and salt to table talk, 
heixhtens the fun of social life, often is the 
answer to a hostess’s prayer for guests who 
entertain themselves. 





Which may be one reason so many of the 


world’s most entertaining people (and most 
entertained) are so devoted to TIME. 

Not only do they find there the big news, 
but the little news, too, the adornments of the 
news, the added stage business, the extra 
chortle, the unexpected bit of dialogue. 

Perhaps that’s one reason TIME has become 
a deep-rooted weekly habit for millions of 
people, just as their favorite morning paper is 
their deep-rooted daily habit. 

Today, all over the world, wherever reading 
is unhampered and free, TIME is the weekly 
habit in millions of families. 


Read TIME—The Weekly Newsmagazine 





HELP US KEEr TMs 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. 
Anderson of the Nautilug) 
world’s first atomic-powe 
submarine. 


Working day after day inthe 
first line of America’s defeng 
force, he sees the need 
peace firsthand—knows thal 
it’s a matter of life or deaf 
And he knows, too, that pe 
doesn’t come easy or cheaj 
Peace costs money. 

Not only money for streng 
to keep the peace. Money 
science and education to h 
find lasting peace. And mon 
saved by individuals, to ke 
our economy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub Co 
manders. But we can all b 
strengthen America’s Peag 
Power, simply by buying Bong 
for a stronger, safer Ameri 
Every Bond you buy helps. ~ 





Couldn’t you buy a f@ 
extra? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months ) 


wont $2500 | $5.00 |51 


each week! 64 75 | $9.50 S10 





HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWE 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BOND: 
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zovernment does not pay fi tis advertisement. It ts donated by the People’s Educational . 7 j 
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